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Editorials 


MODERN  In  the  more  recent  history  of  the  church  the 

EVANGELISM  Arminian  Theology  has  largely  dominated 
the  ministry  of  the  evangelists.  Back  of  all 
high-pressure  methods  is  the  unscriptural  notion  that  all  men 
are  capable  of  accepting  Christ  as  Savior  at  any  time  and 
under  any  circumstances — a  natural  deduction  from  the 
Arminian  belief  that  each  person  is  at  birth  given  ability  to 
accept  Christ  as  Savior  if  one  so  desires.  Over  against  this 
is  the  clear  Biblical  testimony:  “But  the  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God:  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him:  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned”  (1  Cor.  2:14);  “But  if  our 
gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost:  in  whom  the 
god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which 
believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them”  (2  Cor. 
4:3-4);  “For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith;  and  that 
not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the  gift  of  God”  (Eph.  2:8). 

It  is  certain  that  the  unsaved  individual  must  be  en¬ 
lightened  or  enabled  before  he  can  accept  Christ  intelli¬ 
gently  as  Savior.  The  Arminian  believes  this  is  universal 
and  achieved  for  each  one  at  birth.  The  Calvinist  believes, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  this  enlightenment  comes  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  human  heart  by  the  convicting  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (John  16:7-11). 

In  other  words,  the  gospel  of  grace  is  a  revelation  from 
God:  thus  it  was  given  first  to  the  Apostle  Paul  (Gal.  1:11- 
12),  and  it  must  be  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  each ’one 
who  accepts  it.  It  is  thus  that  God  completes  His  election. 
Those  whom  He  predestinated.  He  calls,  and  those  He  justi¬ 
fies  and  glorifies  (Rom.  8:30).  No  amount  of  human  zeal  or 
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pressure  upon  the  will  of  the  unsaved  can  ever  take  the 
place  of  this  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  most  modern  and  recent  provision  of  God  is  radio 
preaching.  In  this  all  human  works  are  impossible.  The 
preacher  gives  the  Word  of  God  and  must  depend  upon  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  apply  it  apart  from  all  public  requirements  or 
actions.  Thus  God  is  requiring  in  this  most  effective  means 
of  preaching  that  it  shall  be  a  giving  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
full  dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  true  gospel 
preaching. 


^  ^  ^ 

A  TIMELY  WORD  Those  who  attempt  to  win  souls  for 
OF  INSTRUCTION  Christ  may  well  be  grateful  that  He 

unfolded,  in  the  midst  of  His  Upper 
Room  Discourse,  the  essential  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
hearts  of  the  unsaved  in  preparation  for  an  intelligent  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Christ  as  Savior.  The  passage  (John  16:7-11)  is 
unequaled  in  that  it  is  evidently  the  only  passage  in  the 
Bible  bearing  directly  on  this  theme;  and  it  was  uttered  by 
Christ  not  to  the  unsaved,  for  it  does  not  concern  them 
directly  or  personally,  but  is  instruction  to  the  believer  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  of  declaring  the  gospel  rests.  The 
passage  contains  also  the  only  reference  recorded  of  Christ’s 
reference  to  imputed  righteousness. 

Two  passages  are  closely  united,  namely,  John  16:7-11 
and  12-15.  In  the  former  is  given  a  disclosure  of  the  Spirit’s 
work  in  the  hearts  of  the  unsaved  or  “world”  in  revealing  the 
truth  respecting  the  gospel.  In  the  latter  passage  is  given 
the  Spirit’s  v^ork  in  the  hearts  of  the  saved  to  bring  them 
into  the  knowledge  of  “all  truth.”  Such  provisions  are  far 
beyond  estimation  in  respect  to  their  actual  value,  and  apart 
from  them  but  little  progress  can  be  made  either  in  gospel 
preaching  or  in  teaching  God’s  Word. 

How  important  to  know  what  God  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
appointed  to  do  and  to  expect  Him  to  fulfill  His  tasks! 

It  is  not  difficult  to  get  people  to  do  public  things  with 
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the  promise  and  hope  that  there  is  saving  value  in  those 
acts.  No  soul  can  be  saved  apart  from  a  choice  arising  in 
one’s  own  heart.  It  must  be  one’s  own  desire  to  claim  Christ 
as  Savior.  This  will  be  done  as  an  efficacious  call  from  God 
(cf.  Rom.  8:30)  when  the  Spirit  convicts  or  enlightens 
respecting  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment. 

^  ^  ^ 

“I  BELIEVE  But  do  you  believe  God?  Not  many  thoughtful 
GOD”  persons  would  care  to  go  on  record  as  saying 

that  they  do  not  believe  God.  He  says,  how¬ 
ever,  respecting  Israel  and  the  future:  “I  shall  place  you  in 
your  own  land”  (Deut.  30:6;  Ezek.  37:14),  the  land  they 
are  to  possess  forever  by  the  authority  of  Jehovah  (Gen. 
17:8).  It  is  of  intense  interest  to  any  instructed,  believing 
Christian  to  observe  what  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  present 
controversy  between  Jews  and  Arabs  over  Palestine.  The 
end  is  not  yet.  God  must  turn  and  overturn,  even  with  world 
wars,  until  Israel,  His  chosen  nation,  are  where  they  belong 
and  where  He  has  designed  they  shall  be. 

It  is  the  agelong  controversy  between  Ishmael  and  Israel. 
Abraham’s  fault  in  bringing  Ishmael  into  the  world  is  yet 
a  problem  for  the  sons  of  Israel.  The  sons  of  Israel  will  yet 
possess  their  own  land,  statemanship  and  Gentile  nations  to 
the  contrary. 

^  ^  ^ 

A  NOTICEABLE  This  season  finds  the  Dallas  'Theological 
INCREASE  Seminary  pressed  to  the  limit  by  the 

largest  student  body  in  its  history.  In  all, 
sixty  men  were  admitted  who  have  not  been  here  before. 

A  new  epoch  is  beginning.  It  is  time  for  more  prayer  and 
consideration  regarding  the  peculiar  advantages  this  Semi¬ 
nary  offers. 

It  was  founded  to  provide  effective  discipline  and  prep¬ 
aration  for  expository  preaching.  This  preparation  requires 
so  much  emphasis  upon  the  knowledge  of  doctrine,  of  origi- 
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nal  languages,  as  well  as  the  English  text  of  the  Bible,  that 
the  course  in  this  Seminary  had  to  be  extended  to  four  years. 

No  other  seminary  is  doing  precisely  this  work,  hence 
there  will  be  an  ever  increasing  number  of  good  men  who 
will  seek  this  training. 

Prayer  is  needed  that  this  institution  shall  be  equipped 
in  every  way  for  the  task  before  it. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

^  ^  ^ 

IS  JONAH  One  of  the  greatest  proofs  that  the  Bible  is 
“PERFECTLY  the  Word  of  God  is  that  it  has  been  so  often 
COMIC?”  mishandled,  misinterpreted,  and  maligned, 

yet  has  survived  unharmed  and  unscathed. 
The  mishandling  has  been  both  from  avowed  enemies  and 
declared  friends.  Nowhere  is  this  state  of  affairs  more  true 
than  in  the  case  of  The  Book  of  Jonah. 

In  a  recent  magazine  article  written  by  an  unbeliever  the 
author  took  occasion  to  state:  “The  essential  situation,  the 
Prophet  whose  prophecy  proves  false  and  who  then  says  to 
God,  T  told  you  so !’  is  perfectly  comic.”  Before  a  large  inter¬ 
national  gathering  this  past  summer  a  noted  fundamentalist 
leader,  when  speaking  of  Jonah’s  prophecy,  delivered  him¬ 
self  after  this  fashion:  “This  may  surprise  you:  God  does 
not  always  keep  His  word.”  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  these 
statements  have  one  thing  in  common:  they  attribute  false¬ 
hood  to  God.  How  could  The  Book  of  Jonah  be  more  grossly 
misinterpreted  than  it  has  been  by  these  two  men? 

On  further  reflection  the  root  of  the  trouble  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  prophecy  and 
especially  the  relation  between  prediction  and  fulfilment.  In 
Deuteronomy  18 :20  ff .  the  general  principle  is  laid  down  that 
non-fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  is  a  mark  of  its  falsity.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  is  not  always 
indicative  per  se  of  the  truthfulness  of  a  prediction.  This  is 
clearly  stated  in  Deuteronomy  13:1-5.  If  the  foretelling  was 
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presented  in  order  to  sponsor  departure  from  the  Lord  into 
idolatrous  worship,  regardless  of  its  fulfilment,  the  false 
prophet  was  to  be  put  to  death.  In  short,  no  blanket  rule — 
such  as  employed  by  the  two  men  noted  above — can  be  made 
to  cover  all  cases. 

Furthermore,  a  great  governing  principle  in  prophecy 
has  been  ignored  when  men  take  the  prophet  Jonah  to  task 
for  the  outcome  of  his  prophesying.  Orelli  (International 
Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  IV,  p.  2461)  states  it 
well :  “But  it  is  not  the  case  that  a  genuine  prophecy  must  be 
fulfilled  like  an  edict  of  fate.  Such  prophecy  is  not  an  inev¬ 
itable  decree  of  fate,  but  is  a  word  of  the  living  God  to  man¬ 
kind,  and  therefore  conditioned  ethically  [italics  ours],  and 
God  can,  if  repentance  has  followed,  withdraw  a  threat  (Jer. 
18:2  ff. ;  case  of  Jonah),  or  the  punishment  can  be  mitigated 
(1  Kings  21:29).”  If  possible,  Payne  Smith  (Prophecy:  A 
Preparation  for  Christ  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1869),  p. 
233  f.)  presents  the  truth  more  forcefully:  “Jonah  knew,  then, 
the  nature  of  prophecy  better  than  most  expositors  do  now, 
and  his  book  is  more  remarkable  for  what  it  teaches  us 
about  prophecy,  than  even  for  the  fact  that  he  was  sent  to 
labour  in  a  Gentile  city.  The  great  lesson  of  the  Book  of 
Jonah  is,  that  prophecy  is  no  blind  fate,  threatening  men 
with  an  irrevocable  destiny,  but  that  it  has  a  moral  purpose, 
and  is  a  warning  given  by  an  omniscient  but  merciful  ruler 
to  beings  capable  of  repentance,  and  of  reversing  thereby  the 
decrees  of  justice.  In  the  heathen  world  you  ever  find  the 
idea  of  evil  impending  upon  men  without  the  possibility  of 
escape.  This  is  the  one  ground-thought  of  the  Greek  drama, 
and  the  more  innocent  the  sufferer  the  more  tragic  and  inter¬ 
esting  is  the  onward  course  of  events,  by  which,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  he  is  doomed  to  destruction.  ...  In  the 
opening  book  of  prophecy  all  these  detestable  views  are  care¬ 
fully  guarded  against.  It  is  no  blind  fate,  but  a  kind,  a  mer¬ 
ciful,  a  man-loving  God,  Who  orders  all  earthly  things  for 
man’s  good,  and  Who  directs  the  course  of  history,  and 
guides  the  very  laws  of  nature  so  as  to  make  them  serve  for 
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moral  purposes.  If  there  is  one  lesson  clearly  taught  in  the 
prophetic  writings,  it  is  God’s  longsuffering.” 

Scriptures  could  be  multiplied  to  show  that  God’s  inten¬ 
tion  even  in  minatory  predictions  was  ever  that  man  might 
turn  to  the  Lord  from  the  error  of  his  ways  and  live.  See 
Joel  2:12-14.  The  very  wording  of  Jonah’s  prophecy  of 
warning  contains  within  it  the  assurance  of  God’s  mercy 
awaiting  their  repentance.  Else  why  the  forty  day  period? 
Why  the  120  years  in  Noah’s  day?  Note,  too,  how  the  Nin- 
evites  themselves  understood  the  message.  They  did  not 
throw  up  their  hands  in  despair,  but  raised  them  in  penitent 
supplication  to  God.  The  Ninevites  surely  did  not  regard  the 
message  as  one  of  irrevocable  doom.’ 

Let  us  have  done  with  shallow  interpretations  of  the  Word 
of  God  which  grace  neither  the  name  of  the  omniscient  God 
nor  His  prophet,  but  which  tend  to  disgrace  both ! 

Charles  Lee  Feinberg. 


COMING  With  the  next  issue  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  begin  a 
series  of  studies  in  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ. 
This  new  feature  in  the  department  of  Systematic  Theology 
will  trace  the  course  of  contemporary  thought  on  Jesus  Christ 
as  well  as  pursue  the  outline  of  Christological  doctrine  step 
by  step.  Articles  on  the  preincarnate  Christ  will  appear  first, 
followed  by  theological  statement  of  the  incarnation,  first  ad¬ 
vent,  resurrection,  present  session,  second  advent,  and  eternal 
reign.  Dr.  John  F.  Walvoord,  associate  professor  of  Syste¬ 
matic  Theology  in  Dallas  Seminary,  contributes  this  valuable 
course  of  study. 


‘For  those  who  would  pursue  the  subject  further,  we  suggest  the  following 
on  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy:  C.  Orelli,  op.  cit.,  pp.  2459  if.  and  his 
work  on  Old  Testament  Prophecy,  pp.  50  ff. ;  R.  Payne  Smith,  op.  cit., 
pp.  219-253;  E.  Riehm,  Messianic  Prophecy,  pp.  222  ff. ;  and  C.  A. 
Briggs,  Messianic  Prophecy,  pp.  63  ff. 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 


SOTERIOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

(Continued  from  the  July ‘September  Number ,  19J^6) 

THINGS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  CHRIST  IN  HIS  SUFFERINGS 
AND  DEATH 

V.  A  Propitiation  toward  God. 

The  value  to  God  of  Christ’s  death  as  a  vindication  of  His 
righteousness  and  law  is  indicated  by  the  word  propitiation. 
This  intricate  doctrine  is  set  forth  by  the  various  forms  and 
uses  of  this  word.  No  more  clarifying  analysis  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  has  been  found  than  that  written  by  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield 
in  his  Bible  Correspondence  Course  which  is  here  quoted  in 
part:  “The  word  propitiation  occurs  in  the  English  Bible, 
A.V.,  but  three  times.  In  1  John  2 :2,  and  4 :10,  Christ  is  said 
to  be  ‘the  propitiation  for  our  sins.*  Here  the  Greek  word  is 
hUasmos,  meaning,  ‘that  which  propitiates.*  In  Rom.  3:26  it 
is  said  of  Christ:  ‘Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  pro¬ 
pitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteous¬ 
ness  for  the  passing  over  of  sins  done  aforetime,  through  the 
forbearance  of  God.*  Here  the  Greek  word  is  hUasterion, 
meaning,  ‘the  place  of  propitiation.*  But  in  Heb.  9:5  hilas- 
terion  is  the  Greek  word  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  ‘mercy 
seat*  in  referring  to  the  ancient  tabernacle  worship  of  Israel : 
‘And  over  it  the  cherubims  of  glory  shadowing  the  mercy 
seat*  (hilasterion) .  This,  therefore,  sends  us  back  to  the  Old 
Testament.  Whatever  the  mercy  seat  of  the  tabernacle  was, 
typically,  to  the  Israelite,  that  Christ  is  actually,  to  the 
believer  and  to  God.  .  .  .  Before  turning  to  the  Old  Testament, 
the  student  will  note  two  other  New  Testament  passages. 
Heb.  8:1,  ‘I  will  be  merciful  [hileds,  propitious]  to  their 
unrighteousness.*  Luke  18:13:  ‘God  be  merciful  [hiktskomai, 
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propitiated]  to  me  a  sinner.*  (1)  The  mercy  seat  was  the 
lid  or  cover  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  ark  was  an 
oblong  box  of  acacia  wood  overlaid  with  gold,  two  and  one 
half  cubits  long,  and  one  and  one  half  cubits  high  and  broad. 
In  this  box  or  ark,  were  placed,  along  with  a  pot  of  the 
wilderness  manna,  and  Aaron’s  rod,  the  ‘two  tables  of  tes¬ 
timony,  tables  of  stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  God’ — the 
ten  commandments,  God’s  holy  Law  (Ex.  31:18).  The  iover, 
or  ‘mercy  seat,  was  made  entirely  of  gold,  the  symbol  of 
divine  righteousness,  and  at  each  end,  beaten  out  of  the 
same  piece  of  gold,  was  a  figure  with  wings  extended  over 
the  mercy  seat,  the  cherubim.  ‘And  the  cherubims  shall 
stretch,  forth  their  wings  on  high,  covering  the  mercy  seat 
with  their  wings,  and  their  faces  shall  look  one  to  another; 
toward  the  mercy  seat  shall  the  faces  of  the  cherubims  be’ 
(Ex.  25:20).  The  cherubims  are  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  especially  connected  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
guardians  and  vindicators  of  what  is  due  to  His  glory  (Ezek. 
1:13,  14,  27,  28;  Gen.  3:24).  (2)  The  mercy  seat  {hilas- 
terion)  of  the  tabernacle  worship  was  called  in  the  Hebrew, 
kapporeth,  place  of  covering,  and  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  Old  Testament  word  atonement  (Heb.  kaphar,  to 
cover  sin).  The  sacrificial  blood  made  atonement  ...  for 
sin;  the  mercy  seat  was  the  ‘place  of  covering’  for  it  was 
there  the  sacrificial  blood  was  sprinkled.  ‘And  he  [the  high 
priest]  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and  sprinkle  it 
with  his  finger  upon  the  mercy  seat  eastward,  and  before 
the  mercy  seat  shall  he  sprinkle  of  the  blood  with  his  finger 
seven  times’  (Lev.  16:13).  (3)  Typically,  therefore,  the 

golden  lid  of  the  ark  was  a  mercy  seat  because,  in  divine 
righteousness  (gold)  it  ‘covered’  from  the  eyes  of  the  cheru¬ 
bim  the  broken  law,  while  the  sprinkled  blood  ‘covered’  the 
worshipper’s  sins.  It  became,  therefore,  the  meeting  place 
of  a  holy  God  and  a  sinful  man.  ‘There  will  I  meet  with  thee, 
and  will  commune  with  thee,  from  above  the  mercy  seat, 
from  between  the  two  cherubims’  (Ex.  25:22).  ‘For  I  will 
appear  in  the  cloud  upon  the  mercy  seat’  (Lev.  16:2).  ‘And 
when  Moses  was  gone  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
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to  speak  with  him,  then  he  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking 
unto  him  from  off  the  mercy  seat’  (Num.  7:89).  (4)  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  Christ  is  the  propitiation  {hUasterion,  mercy  seat, 
‘throne  of  grace,’  Heb.  4:16),  because  He  is  the  meeting 
place  and  place  of  communion  between  a  holy  God  and  a 
sinful  but  believing  human  being.  Meeting  God  in  Christ, 
the  believer  may  boldly  say:  ‘Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the 
charge  of  God’s  elect?  It  is  God  that  justifieth’  (Rom.  8:33). 
And  Christ  is  the  hilasterion,  or  mercy  seat,  because  He  is 
the  hilasmos,  the  propitiator,  who  ‘pot  away  sin  by  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  himself’  (Heb.  9 :26) ;  and  then,  ‘an  high  priest  of 
good  things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  taber¬ 
nacle,  not  made  with  hands  .  .  .  neither  by  the  blood  of  goa/ts 
and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood,  he  entered  in  once  into  the 
holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us’  (Heb. 
9:11,  12).  He  is  Himself  the  mercy  seat  sprinkled  with  His 
own  precious  blood.  (5)  The  question  still  remains:  what 
or  whom  did  He  propitiate  by  the  shedding  of  His  own  blood? 
It  is  the  answer  to  this  question  which  exposes  the  infelicity 
of  the  English  word  ‘propitiation’  as  a  rendering  of  the 
Greek  hilasterion,  or  the  Hebrew  kapporeth.  For  ‘propitiate’ 
means  to  appease,  and  suggests  the  wholly  false  notion  that 
God’s  wrath  was  appeased,  satiated,  by  sacrificial  blood.  But 
the  very  fact  that  God  Himself  provides  the  mercy  seat,  the 
propitiation,  should  have  banished  that  notion  from  human 
thinking.  God  is  love,  and  holiness  His  highest  attribute. 
His  law  is  the  expression  of  His  holiness,  the  cross  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  His  love.  And  in  the  cross  there  is  such  a  doing 
right  by  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  such  a  meeting,  in 
the  sinner’s  behalf,  of  the  inflexible  demand  of  the  law, — 
‘the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die’ — that  the  love  of  God  may 
flow  unhindered  to  the  sinner  with  no  compromise  of  His 
holiness.  What  else,  must  have  been  a  judgment  seat,  be¬ 
comes,  for  the  believer  in  Christ  a  mercy  seat;  a  ‘throne 
of  grace.’  Propitiation,  then,  relates  to  the  law  and  what  is 
due  to  God’s  holiness.”* 
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The  prayer  of  the  publican  (Luke  18:13)  has  been  greatly 
misunderstood  and  misused.  The  translation  of  Udoxo|iai  by 
the  English  word  merciful  rather  than  by  the  word  propitiom, 
which  is  indicated,  is  responsible  for  great  error  in  the 
field  of  gospel  appeal.  God  cannot  be  merciful  toward  the 
sinner  in  the  sense  of  being  generous  or  lenient,  and  the 
publican  did  not  ask  God  to  do  such  an  impossible  thing. 
He  did  ask  God  to  be  propitious.  In  this  connection,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  this  record  is  of  the  experience  of  a 
man  who  stood  on  Old  Testament  ground  before  the  death 
of  Christ.  Having  brought  his  offering — as  all  did  who 
approached  God  in  prayer — ,  he  was  justified  in  asking  God 
to  be  propitious  to  him  the  (Gr.)  sinner.  The  error  con¬ 
sists  in  not  recognizing  that  the  death  of  Christ  has  changed 
all  relationships  to  God.  For  an  individual  to  pray  to  God 
now  that  He  be  merciful  toward  a  sinner  is  as  impossible 
as  it  was  in  Old  Testament  days.  For  an  individual  to  ask 
now  that  God  be  propitious  is  to  reject  the  death  of  Christ 
and  to  ignore  its  value.  It  is  to  plead  for  something  to  be 
done  when  everything  has  been  done.  Men  are  not  saved 
by  coaxing  mercy  out  of  God ;  they  are  saved  when  they  dare 
to  believe  that  God  has  been  merciful  enough  to  provide  a 
Savior  and  that  He  is  propitious. 

As  in  the  case  of  redemption  and  reconciliation,  there 
are  two  aspects  of  propitiation.  There  is  a  propitiation 
which  affects  God  in  His  relation  to  the  x6opog — ^with  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  elect — ;  and  that  which  affects  His  relation  to 
the  elect.  This  twofold  propitiation  is  set  forth  in  1  John  2 :2, 
which  reads,  ‘*And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins :  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.”  No  more 
transforming  message  could  be  uttered  than  the  proclamation 
of  the  truth  that  God  is  propitious.  On  the  ground  of  this 
gospel  the  unsaved  are  free  to  come  by  faith,  knowing  that 
they  will  not  be  punished  or  reproved  but  rather  received 
and  saved  forever.  In  like  manner,  the  saved  who  have 
sinned,  confessing  their  sin,  are  free  to  come  to  God  for  the 
forgiveness  and  cleansing,  and  are  never  turned  away.  The 
prodigal  son,  who  is  an  illustration  of  a  son  returning  to  the 
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Father  for  restoration  on  the  ground  of  confession  rather 
than  faith,  was  kissed  by  his  father  before  he  had  made  his 
confession.  Thus  it  is  revealed  that  God  is  propitious,  not 
when  faith  or  confession  has  made  Him  so ;  but  by  the  death 
of  His  Son.  Neither  sinners  nor  sinning  saints  are  appointed 
to  the  task  of  propitiating  God.  Christ  has  accomplished 
that  perfectly,  and  the  door  into  the  grace  of  God  is  open 
wide. 

When  redemption,  which  is  toward  sin,  reconciliation, 
which  is  toward  men,  and  propitiation,  which  is  toward  God 
— all  wrought  by  Christ  in  His  death — are  considered  in  their 
specific  relation  to  the  unsaved  and  these  three  are  combined 
into  one  doctrine  or  body  of  truth,  they  together  form  what 
is  properly  termed  The  Finished  Work  of  Christ, 

VI.  The  Judgment  of  the  Sin  Nature, 

By  His  sufferings  and  death  Christ  wrought  with  equal 
definiteness  and  effectiveness  in  solving  the  problem  of  per¬ 
sonal  sins  and  the  problem  of  the  sin  nature.  He  **died  for 
our  sins”  (1  Cor.  15:3),  and  ”he  died  unto  sin”  (Rom.  6:10). 
In  preceding  pages  which  deal  with  the  doctrine  of  substu 
tutwn,  Christ’s  death  for  personal  sin,  or  ”our  sins,”  has 
been  traced.  At  this  point  the  deeper  and  more  complex  truth 
is  confronted,  namely,  that  Christ  died  utUo  sin.  Light  is 
thrown  on  this  theme  when  it  is  observed  that  in  Romans, 
chapters  6,  7,  and  8,  and  in  1  John,  chapter  1,  there  is  a 
distinction  indicated  between  sin  which  is  personal  failure 
or  transgression  and  sin  which  is  a  nature.  Though  the  same 
term,  sin,  is  used,  the  context  and  character  of  truth  dis¬ 
closed  determines  where  and  when  one  truth  or  the  other  is 
in  view.  As  an  illustration  of  this  important  distinction, 
it  may  be  seen  that  1  John  i:8 — ^“If  we  say  that  we  have 
no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us” — 
relates  to  the  sin  nature,  about  which  good  people  may 
easily  be  self-deceived ;  nevertheless  the  truth  is  not  in  the 
one  who  asserts  that  he  has  no  sin  nature.  Over  against  this 
and  as  a  wholly  different  claim,  1  John  1:10  states:  *Tf  we 
say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar,  and  his 
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word  is  not  in  us.”  In  this  sphere  of  personal  sin  there  can 
be  no  self-deception.  The  grieved  Spirit,  if  not  the  con¬ 
science,  in  the  believer  has  impressed  him  with  the  reality 
of  his  sin.  He  knows,  also,  that  he  has  failed  to  comply  with 
the  instruction  given  in  the  Word  of  God  and  that  God  has 
plainly  declared  that  none  are  free  from  sin  in  His  sight 
To  declare  of  one’s  self  that  one  has  not  sinned,  is  to  make 
God  a  liar  and  not  to  be  benefited  by  His  Word. 

The  divine  method,  therefore,  of  dealing  with  the  believ¬ 
er’s  sin  nature  is  first  to  bring  it  into  judgment.  This  was 
done  by  Christ  when  He  “died  unto  sin  once”  (Rom.  6:10); 
but  it  can  never  be  made  too  emphatic  that  this  judgment 
does  not  consist  in  that  nature  being  destroyed,  nor  is  its 
essential  power  diminshed.  As  Satan  was  judged  by  Christ 
on  the  cross  (Col.  2:14,  15;  John  16:11)  and  is  yet  active 
— perhaps,  as  the  god  of  this  age,  he  is  more  active  than 
before — ,  in  like  manner,  the  sin  nature  is  judged  though 
its  power  is  not,  because  of  that  judgment,  decreased.  The 
second  provision  in  the  divine  dealing  with  the  sin  nature 
is  that  it  is  to  be  controlled  in  the  believer  by  the  superior 
power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit.  It  is  a  form  of  rationalism 
to  contend  that  the  sin  nature  is  dismissed  or  eradicated  in 
any  believer  so  long  as  he  is  in  this  world.  This  error,  so 
prevalent  in  many  quarters,  will  be  analyzed  at  its  proper 
place  under  Pneumatology.  Enough  will  have  been  said  here 
if  it  be  observed  that,  as  the  Christian’s  enemies  are  three¬ 
fold,  namely,  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  (the  sin 
nature,  or  the  “old  man,”  is  but  a  portion  of  one  of  these), 
and  not  one  of  them  is  ever  removed  or  eradicated,  it  is 
highly  unscriptural  and  equally  unreasonable  to  contend  that 
the  sin  nature  is  thus  deposed.  Similarly,  there  might  be  a 
semblance  of  justification  for  a  theory  of  eradication  if  any¬ 
one  had  ever  demonstrated  such  a  thing  in  experience.  Over 
against  all  suppositions  of  such  rationalism  is  the  truth  that 
the  Word  of  God  so  clearly  teaches,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  given  to  the  Christian  as  the  resource  by  which  he  may 
realize  a  victory  over  every  foe,  including  the  sin  nature, 
which  statement  of  Scripture,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  sin 
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nature,  were  eradication  the  will  of  God,  would  be  without 
point  or  purpose. 

The  perfect  judgment  by  Christ  in  His  death  of  the  sin 
nature  had  in  view  the  provision  of  a  righteous  basis  upon 
which  that  nature  may  be  wholly  controlled  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  The  problem  is  one  that  is  related  to  God  and  His 
holiness.  Being  wholly  evil,  the  sin  nature  can  only  be  judged 
by  God  directly  or  in  a  substitute.  The  Holy  Spirit,  being 
holy,  could  not  deal  with  that  evil  nature  in  any  life  other 
than  to  bring  upon  it  the  awful  judgment  it  merits  had  it 
not  been  already  judged.  Since  it  is  perfectly  judged  by 
Christ,  all  power  of  the  Spirit  is  free  from  restraint  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  day-by-day,  or  moment-by-moment,  victory  over 
the  sin  nature.  To  deal  only  with  fruit  of  the  tree — ^personal 
sins — and  not  with  its  root — ^the  sin  nature — ^would  be  almost 
a  useless  procedure.  God  has  plainly  declared  His  purpose 
and  method  of  dealing  with  the  root — ^the  sin  nature — and 
by  giving  attention  to  this  the  Christian  may  be  intelligent 
in  the  steps  he  takes  in  the  direction  of  an  experimental 
sanctification  of  daily  life.  As  unregenerate  men  may  con¬ 
tinue  unsaved  because  of  their  failure  to  enter  by  faith  into 
the  truth  that  Christ  died  for  their  sins,  in  like  manner  re¬ 
generate  men  may  remain  undelivered  from  evil  in  their 
lives  because  of  their  failure  to  enter  by  faith  into  the  truth 
that  Christ  died  unto  their  sin  nature. 

Romans  6:1  to  8:13. 

The  central  passage  bearing  on  the  judgment  of  the  sin 
nature,  or  “old  man,”  by  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  new  basis  upon  which,  in  view  of  that  judg¬ 
ment,  the  believer’s  life  may  be  lived,  is  Romans  6 :1  to  8 :13. 
As  Romans,  chapters  1  to  5,' discloses  the  way  of  salvation 
into  eternal  life  and  a  perfect  standing,  even  eternal  justi¬ 
fication,  for  those  among  the  unsaved  who  believe — and  that 
because  of  the  finished  work  of  Christ  as  a  redemption 
(3:24),  as  a  reconciliation  (5:10),  and  as  a  propitiation 
(3:25),  in  like  manner  Romans  6:1  to  8:13  discloses  the  way 
to  a  God-honoring  manner  of  life  for  the  one  who  is  saved. 
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and  that  manner  of  life  through  what  may  well  be  termed 
The  finished  work  of  Christ  for  the  Christian,  For,  by  a 
judgment — infinitely  perfect  and  complete — of  the  sin  na¬ 
ture,  the  walk  by  a  new  life-principle,  by  the  enabling  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (6:4),  is  made  possible  for  the  Christian 
who  by  faith  reckons  himself  to  be  dead  unto  the  sin  nature 
and  alive  unto  God,  and  counts  on  the  sufficient  power  of 
the  Spirit.  It  is  of  surpassing  importance  that  the  **old  man 
is  [was]  crucified  with  Christ”  (6:6).  On  this  ground  the 
body  of  sin,  or  sin’s  power  to  manifest  itself,  may  be  dis¬ 
annulled — not  destroyed,  as  in  the  A.V.  Though  this  great 
body  of  truth  is  but  briefly  considered  in  the  present  con¬ 
nection  or  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Christ,  it  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  length  under  Pneumatology  and  as  related  to  the 
enabling  work  of  the  Spirit. 

Both  Christ’s  death  for  sins  and  His  death  unto  sin  are 
substitutionary  to  the  highest  degree,  and  in  no  Scripture  is 
substitution  so  emphasized  as  in  Romans  6:1-10.  Four  steps 
in  which  the  believer  participates  are  itemized— crucifixion, 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  It  is  significant  that  the  one 
most  forcible  and  explicit  context  which  deals  with  the  death 
of  Christ  for  the  unsaved  presents  the  same  particulars,  but 
without  the  crucifixion  feature.  This  Scripture  declares: 
“Moreover,  brethren,  I  declare  unto  you  the  gospel  which  I 
preached  unto  you,  which  also  ye  have  received,  and  wherein 
ye  stand;  by  which  also  ye  are  saved,  if  ye  keep  in  memory 
what  I  preached  unto  you,  unless  ye  have  believed  in  vain. 
For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also  re¬ 
ceived,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
Scriptures ...”  (1  Cor.  16:lff.).  In  Romans  6:1-4,  which  pre¬ 
sents  the  ground  of  the  believer’s  experimental  sanctification, 
or  daily  walk,  in  the  enabling  power  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  written, 
“What  shall  we  say  then?  Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that 
grace  may  abound?  God  forbid.  How  shall  we  that  are  dead 
to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein?  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many 
of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into 
his  death?  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism 
into  death:  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead 
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by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life/*  And  to  this  is  added  in  verse  6,  ^'knowing 
this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body 
of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not 
serve  sin.’*  The  whole  context,  Romans  6:1-10,  is  so  sus¬ 
tained  in  its  thought  of  substitution  that  a  partnership — 
co-crucifixion,  co-death,  co-burial,  and  co-resurrection — ^is  in¬ 
dicated.  Since  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  any  one  of 
these  features  to  be  enacted  for  Christ’s  own  sake,  it  is  al¬ 
together  wrought  in  behalf  of  those  whose  sin  nature  He 
thus  judges.  This  so  vital  passage  on  which  the  whole  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  judgment  of  the  Adamic  nature  rests,  is  but  an 
enlarging  on  the  one  question  with  which  the  context  opens, 
namely,  “How  shall  we  that  are  dead  [who  died]  to  sin,  live 
any  longer  therein?”  That  is,  the  manner  of  His  death 
unto  sin  involved  a  fourfold  participation — co-crucifixion, 
co-death,  co-burial,  and  co-resurrection.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
divinely  wrought  judgment  of  the  “old  man”  (cf.  vs.  6), 
which  forms  the  basis  of  a  perfect  emancipation  by  the 
Spirit  from  the  reigning  power  of  the  “old  man” — ^the  sin 
nature. 

Considering  the  clear  statement  that  this  is  a  death  for 
the  believer  in  the  sense  that  he  partakes  of  that  which 
Christ  wrought  in  His  death  unto  sin,  it  is  to  be  deplored 
that  some  have  interpreted  this  passage  as  enjoining  self¬ 
crucifixion.  Similarly,  it  will  be  remembered  that  if  this 
passage  is  accepted  as  a  directing  in  the  matter  of  ritual, 
or  water,  baptism,  as  some  have  considered  it,  the  vital 
truth  respecting  Christ’s  death  as  a  judgment  of  the  sin 
nature  is  dismissed,  since  the  passage  could  not  represent 
both  ideas;  and  if  the  passage  is  a  directing  in  the  matter 
of  ritual  baptism,  the  one  central  truth  which  provides  the 
ground  of  a  possible  freedom  from  the  “old  man”  is  sacri¬ 
ficed.  The  most  ardent  contender  for  the  claim  that  ritual 
baptism  is  a  representation  of  the  death  of  Christ  will 
hardly  wish  to  relate  that  ordinance  to  sanctification  or  the 
victorious  life  by  the  Spirit,  but  will  require  that  the  ordi¬ 
nance  be  related  to  the  salvation  of  the  sinner,  or  Christ’s 
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death  for  sins.  In  this  respect  the  passage — 1  Corinthians 
15:1-4 — is  a  more  reasonable  basis  for  the  ordinance;  for 
Romans  6:1-10  is  without  question  a  setting  forth  of  the 
death  of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  experimental  sanctification 
and  not  the  salvation  of  the  lost.  No  ritual  baptism  ever  so 
joins  a  person  to  Christ  as  that  he  is  made  to  share  vitally 
and  perfectly  in  all  that  Christ  is  and  all  that  He  has  done; 
but  this  is  precisely  what  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  ac¬ 
complishes.  Thus  by  being  baptized  into  Christ  by  the  Spirit, 
an  actual  participation  in  crucifixion,  death,  burial,  and 
resurrection  is  secured. 

In  its  major  aspects,  the  development  of  the  argument 
of  Romans  6:1  to  8:13  is:  (1)  Christ  died  unto  sin  to  the 
end  that  the  believer  should  not  continue  in  sin.  It  is  written, 
“Let  not  sin  [the  nature]  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal 
body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof”  (6:12). 
The  implication  cannot  be  avoided  that,  if  unhindered,  the 
sin  nature,  though  judged,  will  assert  its  power  in  the  mortal 
body.  It  is  also  implied  that  its  reigning  is  not  a  necessity, 
which  it  would  be  if  it  were  un judged,  and  likewise  that  the 
responsibility  is  now  belonging  to  the  Christian  to  “let  not,” 
employing,  of  course,  the  divine  means  and  resources  avail¬ 
able  through  the  Spirit  of  God.  (2)  The  whole  merit  system 
with  its  appeal  to  human  works  and  effort  as  represented  in 
law  relationships  has  passed  for  the  Christian  and  those  who 
employ  this  principle  of  walking  in  self-strength  are  de¬ 
feated  because  of  their  inability  to  control  the  sin  nature 
(7:1-26).  (3)  There  is  triumphant  victory  in  which  the 
whole  will  of  God  is  fulfilled  in,  but  never  by,  the  believer 
(8:1-13).  In  this,  the  final  division  of  this  context,  it  is 
restated  that  the  deliverance  is  by  the  power,  or  law,  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  (8:2)  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
truth  that  a  new  principle  of  achievement  is  secured  which 
is  as  much  more  effective  as  the  power  of  God  is  greater 
than  the  power  of  impotent  flesh.  The  whole  truth  is  sum¬ 
marized  in  two  verses  (8:3,  4)  in  which  both  the  judgment 
death  of  Christ  in  respect  to  the  old  nature  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  energy  of  the  Spirit  are  presented:  “For  what  the  law 
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could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  send¬ 
ing  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin, 
condemned  [judged]  sin  in  the  flesh:  that  the  righteousness 
of  the  law  might  be  fulfllled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.” 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that,  in.  His  death,  and  as  a 
major  objective,  Christ  secured  a  judgment  against  the  sin 
nature  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  can  righteously 
deliver  from  the  power  of  that  nature,  and  will  deliver,  all 
those  “who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit” 
(8:4).  To  walk  after  the  Spirit  is  to  walk  in  conscious  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  Spirit.  It  is  to  walk  by  means  of  the 
Spirit  (cf.  Gal.  6:16). 

V^II.  The  Ground  of  the  Believer*s  Forgiveness  and 
Cleansing, 

In  a  previous  article  and  under  the  general  division  of 
Hamartiology  the  speciflc  and  unique  doctrine  respecting  the 
Christian’s  sin  has  been  considered  at  length.  There  it  was 
observed  that  sin  is  always  equally  sinful  by  whomsoever 
committed,  that  it  can  be  cured  only  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  its  cure,  in  the  case  of  a  Christian,  is  by  family  for¬ 
giveness  and  cleansing  which  is  secured  by  confession  of  the 
sin  to  God.  It  remains  to  indicate,  as  is  germane  to  this  theme, 
that  the  Christian’s  forgiveness  and  cleansing  are  made  right¬ 
eously  possible  only  through  the  blood  of  Christ  which  He 
shed  in  a  speciflc  sense  for  the  Christian’s  sin. 

1  John  1:1  to  2:2, 

There  is  much  in  the  New  Testament  bearing  on  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  the  sin  of  the  unsaved  as  a  vital  feature  of  their 
salvation.  That  forgiveness,  it  is  assured,  is  accomplished  when 
the  sinner  believes.  The  central  passage  related  to  the  sin  of  the 
(Christian,  which  forgiveness  is  conditioned  on  confession, 
is  1  John  1:1  to  2:2.  In  this  context  both  the  effect  of  the 
Christian’s  sin  upon  himself  and  the  effect  of  his  sin  upon 
God  are  contemplated.  In  the  first  instance,  the  effect  is 
that  of  darkness  and  the  cure  is  that  of  walking  in  the  light 
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(1:6,7).  To  walk  in  the  light  is  in  no  sense  a  matter  of 
attaining  to  sinless  perfection;  that  would  be  .to  become  the 
light  which  God  alone  is.  It  is  rather  to  be  responsive  to 
the  light  which  God  sheds  into  the  heart.  It  is  an  attitude 
of  willingness  to  confess  immediately  every  sin  as  soon  as  it 
is  recognized  to  be  sin.  Such  confession  brings  the  Chris¬ 
tian  at  once  into  moral  agreement  with  God.  He  shares 
God’s  denunciation  of  his  sin  and  this  becomes  the  basis  of 
a  renewal  of  fellowship  with  God.  The  promise  is  that  when 
thus  walking  in  the  light  and  thus  adjusted  to  the  light  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  continually  cleanses  from  all  sin.  This 
truth  is  amplified  in  verse  9  wherein  it  is  said,  ‘“If  we  con¬ 
fess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.”  Thus  it  is  re¬ 
vealed  that  both  forgiveness  and  cleansing  for  the  Christian 
are  based  on  the  blood  of  Christ.  That  no  punishment  is 
inflicted,  that  no  blow  is  struck,  that  no  word  of  condemna¬ 
tion  is  uttered,  and  that  only  perfect  forgiveness  and  cleans¬ 
ing  are  extended  from  God  on  no  other  terms  than  con¬ 
fession,  is  due  to  the  truth  that  Christ  is  “the  propitiation 
for  our  [Christian]  sins”  (2:2).  God,  through  the  death  of 
His  Son,  is  propitious. 

In  the  second  instance,  namely,  the  effect  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  sin  upon  God,  the  cure  is  said  to  be  through  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  Christ  in  heaven.  As  Advocate  He  appears  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  sinning  Christian  and  pleads,  not  the  weakness 
of  the  Christian,  but  the  sufficiency  of  His  own  sacrifice. 
That  He  bore  that  sin  on  the  cross,  answers  all  divine  judg¬ 
ment  against  that  sin  and,  again,  God  is  found  to  be  pro¬ 
pitious.  No  New  Testament  doctrine — save  that  of  salvation 
for  the  lost — is  more  perfectly  grounded  on  the  death  of 
Christ  than  is  the  doctrine  which  sets  forth  the  forgiveness 
and  cleansing  of  the  Christian;  and  it  should  not  go  unob¬ 
served  that  in  1  John  2:2  the  sin  of  the  Christian  is  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  specific  and  major  objective  in  the  propitiatory 
death  of  Christ  on  the  cross. 
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VIII.  The  Ground  for  the  Deferring  of  Righteous  Divine 
Judgments, 

The  preceding  seven  objectives  accomplished  by  Christ  in 
His  sufferings  and  death,  though  eternal  in  their  character, 
being  foreseen  from  all  eternity  and  with  respect  to  certain 
of  their  features  continuing  their  effect  throughout  eternity 
to  come,  are  personal  and  to  be  valued  largely  in  the  light 
of  their  present  benefit.  The  seven  realities,  including  the  one 
under  consideration,  which  are  yet  to  be  attended  are  either 
of  limitless  application,  of  other  ages,  or  of  other  spheres 
of  existence  than  the  earth. 

The  deferring  of  righteous  judgments,  though  so  ob¬ 
viously  in  operation  throughout  all  ages,  is  not  a  matter  of 
specific  revelation.  It  is  disclosed,  however,  that  God,  being 
holy,  cannot  look  upon  sin  with  the  least  degree  of  allowance, 
unless,  indeed,  that  sin  be  seen  by  Him  as  judged  in  the 
death  of  His  Son.  To  the  eternal  God — He  who  “calleth 
those  things  which  be  not  as  though  they  were”  (Rom.  4:17) 
— ,  every  human  sin,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  is  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  and  in  that  sacrifice  and  upon 
a  plane  far  more  extended  than  that  exercised  in  the  saving 
of  individual  souls.  He  is  free  to  defer  those  holy  judgments 
which  otherwise  must  fall  with  terrible  swiftness  upon  each 
and  every  sinner.  It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  deferred 
judgments  are  not  abandoned  or  renounced  judgments.  The 
day  of  divine  wrath  cannot  be  obviated  except  the  offender 
is  sheltered  under  the  redeeming  blood  of  Christ.  But  the 
patience  of  God — Abased  ever  upon  a  righteous  ground,  else 
His  holy  character  is  compromised  with  sin — is  extended 
toward  sinners  in  His  long-suffering  (Rom.  9 :22 ;  1  Pet.  3 :20 ; 
2  Pet.  3:9,  16),  and  His  striving  (Gen.  6:3).  The  wise 
man  has  written,  “Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is 
not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men 
is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil”  (Eccl.  8:11).  The  certainty 
of  judgment  for  those  who  despise  divine  patience  is  as¬ 
sured  (Matt.  24:48-51;  Rom.  2:4,  6).  God  is  ever  holy  in 
character  and  righteous  in  action  whether  it  be  in  His  long- 
suffering  or  His  judgments. 
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IX.  The  Taking  Away  of  Precross  Sin  Once  Covered  by 
Sacrifice. 

The  divine  economy  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of 
such  sins  as  were  represented  in  animal  sacrifices  during 
the  extended  period  between  Abel  and  Christ  was  one  of 
covering  as  the  Hebrew  root  kdphar,  translated  atonement, 
indicates.  Before  the  death  of  Christ,  this  divine  economy 
based  its  righteous  action  with  respect  to  sin  upon  the 
anticipation  of  that  death,  the  animal  sacrifice  being  a  sym¬ 
bol  or  type  of  the  death  of  God's  Lamb.  By  the  presentation 
of  a  sacrifice  and  by  the  placing  of  the  hand  upon  the  head 
of  the  victim,  the  offender  acknowledged  his  sin  before  God 
and  entered  intelligently  into  an  arrangement  in  which  a 
substitute  died  in  the  sinner's  place.  Though,  as  stated  in 
Hebrews  10 :4 — “it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
of  goats  should  take  away  sins" — God  did,  nevertheless,  pro¬ 
vide  a  release  for  the  offender,  but  with  the  expectation  on 
His  own  part  that  a  righteous  ground  for  such  release  would 
eventually  be  secured  by  the  one  sacrificial  death  of  His  Son, 
which  death  the  animal  slaying  typified.  The  Hebrew  word 
kdphar  expresses  with  divine  accuracy  precisely  what  took 
place  on  the  Godward  side  of  the  transaction.  The  sin  was 
covered,  but  not  “taken  away,"  pending  the  foreseen  death 
of  Christ.  To  translate  kdphar  by  atonement,  which  etymo¬ 
logically  may  mean  at-one-ment,  could  truthfully  convey  no 
more  than  that  the  offender  was  at  one  with  God  by  a 
transaction  which  rested  only  on  a  symbolism.  On  the  hu¬ 
man  side,  the  offender  was  pardoned;  but  on  the  divine  side 
the  transaction  was  lacking  the  one  and  only  act  which  could 
make  it  conform  to  the  requirements  of  infinite  holiness. 
Two  New  Testament  passages  shed  light  on  the  restricted 
divine  action  respecting  those  sins  which  were  covered  by 
animal  sacrifices.  In  Romans  3 :25  the  divine  objective  in  the 
death  of  Christ  is  declared  to  be,  “for  the  remission  of  sins 
that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God."  In  this 
text,  jidoEoic,  translated  remission  and  used  but  once  in  the 
New  Testament  and  far  removed  as  to  the  force  of  its  mean- 
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ing  from  acpeoig,  which  indicates  a  full  pardon,  implies  no 
more  than  the  deferring  of  judgment  and  reveals  that  God 
pretermitted  sin  in  view  of  the  sacrifices.  Likewise  in  Acts 
17:30  and  with  reference  to  the  same  divine  economy,  we 
read,  “And  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at;  but 
now  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent.”  The  Au¬ 
thorized  translation  of  vnegsibov  by  the  words  “winked  at” 
now  suggests  indifference,  or  a  want  of  gravity,  on  the  part 
of  God  toward  the  righteous  judgments  which  sin  must  in¬ 
evitably  incur;  whereas  the  meaning  of  vitepeTSov  in  this 
context  is  that  unavoidable,  impending  judgments  were  only 
temporarily  passed  over. 

A  series  of  vital  contrasts  between  the  efficiency  of  the 
animal  sacrifices  of  the  old  order  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
final  sacrifice  of  Christ  are  presented  in  the  letter  to  the 
Hebrews.  Among  these,  and  as  a  consummation  of  the  series, 
it  is  stated  (10:2)  that  the  worshippers  of  the  old  order 
never  gained  freedom  from  a  “conscience  of  sins,”  returning 
year  by  year,  as  they  did,  with  animal  sacrifices.  This  was 
inevitable,  the  writer  states,  “for  it  was  not  possible  that 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins”  (10:4). 
Christ,  we  are  told  (10:9),  took  away  the  old  order  that  He 
might  establish  the  new.  That  the  old  order  is  done  away  is 
again  declared  (10:26)  by  the  words,  “There  remaineth  no 
more  [the  former]  sacrifice  for  sins.”  This  fact  is  likewise 
set  forth  in  the  following  words:  “And  every  priest  standeth 
daily  ministering  and  offering  oftentimes  the  same  sacri¬ 
fices,  which  can  never  take  away  sins:  but  this  man  [Christ], 
after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down 
[the  task  being  finished]  on  the  right  hand  of  God”  (10: 
11,  12).  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a 
righteous  consummation  of  the  old  order  as  well  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  new.  Since  in  the  old  order  God  had  forgiven 
sins  on  the  ground  of  a  sacrifice  that  was  yet  future,  that 
sacrifice,  when  accomplished,  not  only  took  away  by  righteous 
judgment  the  sins  He  had  before  forgiven,  but  proved  God 
to  have  been  righteous  in  deferring  His  judgments  upon 
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those  sins.  This  is  the  testimony  of  Romans  3:25,  where  in 
referring  to  Christ's  death  it  is  stated,  “whom  God  hath  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to 
declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  [passing  over] 
of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God.”  Here 
that  divine  dealing  which  pretermitted  the  sins  of  the  past 
was  based  on  the  forbearance  of  God,  while  the  present  deal¬ 
ing  with  sin  is  a  completed  transaction  resulting  in  absolv- 
ence  of  the  sinner  and  secures  his  justification  upon  a  basis 
so  righteous  that  God  is  said  to  be  just  in  thus  justifying 
a  sinner  who  does  no  more  than  to  believe  in  Jesus  (Rom. 
3:26).  There  being  no  ground  provided  under  the  old  order 
for  a  complete  absolvence  of  the  sinner,  that  transaction  is 
carried  forward  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  new  testament 
which  Christ  made  in  His  blood,  and  by  it  the  elect  people 
of  the  old  order  received  “the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance.” 
We  read,  “For  this  cause  he  is  the  mediator  of  the  new  test¬ 
ament,  that  by  means  of  death,  for  the  redemption  of  the 
transgressions  that  were  under  the  first  testament,  they 
which  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  in¬ 
heritance”  (Heb.  9:16). 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  extended  body  of 
Scripture  is  that  the  sins  committed  in  the  period  between 
Adam  and  the  death  of  Christ  which  were  covered  by  sacri¬ 
ficial  offerings  were  taken  away  and  perfectly  judged  in 
righteousness  as  a  major  objective  in  the  death  of  Christ. 

X.  The  National  Salvation  of  Israel, 

The  Scriptures  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Israel  as 
a  nation  is  to  be  saved  from  her  sin  and  delivered  from  her 
enemies  by  the  Messiah  when  He  shall  return  to  the  earth. 
It  is  true  that,  in  this  age,  the  present  offers  of  divine  grace 
are  extended  to  individual  Jews  as  they  are  to  individual 
Gentiles  (Rom.  10:12),  and  that,  without  reference  to  Je¬ 
hovah's  unchangeable  covenants  with  Israel,  which  covenants 
are  in  abeyance  (Matt.  23:38,  39;  Luke  21:24;  Acts  16:16-18; 
Rom.  11:25-27),  the  individual  Jew  is  now  divinely  reckoned 
to  be  as  much  in  need  of  salvation  as  is  the  individual 
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Gentile  (Rom.  3:9).  These  facts,  related  as  they  are  to 
the  present  age-purpose — ^the  calling  out  of  the  Church 
from  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  (Eph.  3:6) — ^have  no 
bearing  upon  the  divine  purpose  for  the  coming  King¬ 
dom  age  when,  according  to  covenant  promise,  Israel  will 
be  saved  and  dwell  safely  in  her  own  land  (Deut.  30:3-6; 
Jer.  26:6,  6;  33:16-17).  In  the  progress  of  the  argument 
which  the  Apostle  Paul  presents  in  the  letter  to  the  Romans, 
after  having  set  forth  the  present  fact  and  plan  of  in¬ 
dividual  salvation  for  Jew  and  Gentile  in  chapters  1  to  8, 
he  proceeds  to  answer  in  chapters  9  to  11  the  inevitable 
question  as  to  what,  under  these  new  conditions,  has  become 
of  the  irrevocable  covenants  with  Israel  (Rom.  11:27-29). 
The  reply  to  this  question  could  hardly  be  stated  in  more 
definite  or  understandable  terms  than  the  following:  .  . 

blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles  be  come  in.  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved 
[Israel  here  could  not  be  the  Church  since  the  Church  is 
already  saved] :  as  it  is  written.  There  shall  come  out  of 
Sion  the  Deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from 
Jacob;  for  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  when  I  shall  take 
away  their  sins.  As  concerning  the  gospel,  they  [Israel]  are 
enemies  for  your  [Gentiles*]  sakes;  but  as  touching  the  elec¬ 
tion,  they  [Israel]  are  beloved  for  the  fathers*  sakes.  For 
the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  [concerning  Israel]  are  with¬ 
out  repentance**  (Rom.  11:26-29).  It  is  obvious  that  Israel  as 
a  nation  is  not  now  saved,  nor  are  any  of  the  features  of 
Jehovah*s  eternal  covenants  with  that  people  now  in  evi¬ 
dence — the  final  possession  of  their  land  (Gen.  13:16),  their 
King  (Jer.  33:16,  17,  21),  and  their  kingdom  (Dan.  7:14) — ; 
but  not  one  of  these  features  could  ever  fail  since  God  is 
faithful  who  hath  promised.  The  nation,  but  for  certain 
rebels  who  are  to  be  “purged  out**  (Ezek.  20:37,  38),  will 
be  saved,  and  that  by  their  own  Messiah  when  He  comes  out 
of  Zion  (cf.  Isa.  49:6,  6;  Matt.  25:37-39;  Acts  16:16).  “All 
Israel**  of  Romans  11:26  is  evidently  that  separated  and  ac¬ 
cepted  Israel  that  will  have  stood  the  divine  judgments  which 
are  yet  to  fall  upon  that  nation  (cf.  Matt.  24:37  to  25:13). 
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The  Apostle  distinguishes  clearly  between  Israel  the  nation 
and  a  spiritual  Israel  (cf.  Rom.  9:6;  11:1-36). 

Out  of  the  facts  stated  above,  the  truth  which  is  perti¬ 
nent  to  this  theme  is  not  the  future  regathering  into  their 
land  nor  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  her  enemies — ^both 
of  which,  according  to  very  much  prophecy,  are  yet  to  be— 
but  rather  the  fact  that  Jehovah  will,  in  connection  with  the 
second  advent  of  Christ  and  as  a  part  of  Israel’s  salvation, 
“take  away  her  sins.”  This,  Jehovah  declares,  is  His  cove¬ 
nant  with  them  (Rom.  11:27).  It  has  been  observed  that, 
in  the  age  that  is  past,  Jehovah’s  dealing  with  Israel’s  sins 
—even  the  sins  for  which  appointed  sacrifices  were  pre¬ 
sented — was  only  a  temporary  covering  of  those  sins,  and 
that  Christ  in  His  death  bore  the  judgment  of  those  sins 
which  Jehovah  had  before  passed  over;  but  the  final  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  value  of  Christ’s  death  in  behalf  of  Israel  awaits 
the  moment  of  her  national  conversion  (cf.  Isa.  66:8,  a  na¬ 
tion  born  “at  once” — pa*am — ^literally,  as  a  time  measure¬ 
ment,  a  stroke-,  or  the  beat  of  a  foot).  It  is  then  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  His  covenant,  Jehovah  will  “take  away”  their  sins. 
In  Hebrews  10:4  it  is  stated  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  “take  away”  sin,  and  in 
Romans  11:27  it  is  promised  that  Israel’s  sins  will  yet  be 
taJcen  away.  The  Greek  dcpaiQEO)  is  used  in  both  passages; 
but,  with  great  significance,  the  future  sense  of  the  word 
appears  in  the  latter  passage  concerning  Israel’s  national 
salvation.  The  induction  to  be  drawn  from  these  and  other 
Scriptures  is  that  Jehovah  will  yet  in  the  future,  in  the 
briefest  portion  of  time,  and  as  a  part  of  Israel’s  salvation, 
take  away  their  sins.  To  no  people  on  the  earth  has  it  been 
more  emphatically  revealed  than  to  Israel  that  “without 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission”  (Heb.  9:22),  and  it  is 
also  as  clearly  stated  that  no  blood  could  ever  avail  for  any 
remission  of  sin  other  than  the  blood  of  Christ.  We  con¬ 
clude,  therefore,  that  the  nation  Israel  will  yet  be  saved  and 
her  sins  removed  forever  through  the  blood  of  Christ.  Com¬ 
pare  the  word  of  Isaiah,  “for  the  transgression  of  my  people 
was  he  stricken”  (53:8);  and  of  Caiaphas  it  is  said,  “Now 
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Caiaphas  was  he,  which  gave  counsel  to  the  Jews,  that  it 
was  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people.” 

The  complete  regathering  of  Israel  to  her  own  land, 
which  is  accomplished  at  the  time  of  her  salvation  and  in 
connection  with  her  Messiah’s  return  (Deut.  30:3),  is  anti* 
cipated  in  prophecy  as  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  earth.  In  Jeremiah  23 :7,  8,  the  regath¬ 
ering  of  that  people  is  said  to  surpass,  as  a  divine  under¬ 
taking,  even  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  like  manner, 
it  is  stated  in  Matthew  24 :31  that  this  regathering  shall  be 
wrought  through  the  ministration  of  angels. 

Specific  terms  are  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  describe 
the  specific  character  of  Israel’s  salvation,  deliverance,  and 
future  blessing.  None  of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  has  ever 
been  fulfilled  in  Israel’s  history,  nor  could  many  of  these 
promises  be  applied  to  the  Church,  composed  as  she  is  of 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  without  employing  destructive  prin¬ 
ciples  of  interpretation.  Jehovah  promised  that  He  would 
“turn  their  captivity,”  “circumcise”  their  hearts  (Deut. 
30:1-6),  write  His  law  upon  their  hearts,  and  “remember 
their  sins  no  more”  (Jer.  31:33,  34).  Jehovah  also  said,  “I 
will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people,” 
and  “all  shall  know  me”  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest 
(Heb.  8:10,  11).  Assurance  is  given  unto  that  nation,  when 
reunited  and  blessed  by  Jehovah,  that  “his  rest  shall  be 
glorious”  (Isa.  11:10).  They  are  to  be  comforted  and  their 
warfare  will  be  accomplished  (Isa.  40:1,  2).  Jehovah  shall 
feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd  and  gather  the  lambs  with 
His  arm,  and  carry  them  in  His  bosom,  and  gently  lead 
those  that  are  with  young  (Isa.  40:11).  Again,  Jehovah 
has  said  to  Israel,  “Thy  Master  is  thine  husband;  .  .  .  and 
thy  Redeemer  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,”  “With  everlasting 
kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee,”  “This  is  the  heritage  of 
the  servants  of  Jehovh,  and  their  righteousness  is  of  me, 
saith  Jehovah”  (Isa.  54:5,  8,  17).  They  who  were  scattered 
will  be  gathered  (Ezek.  38:11-14) ;  they  who  were  “hated  of 
all  nations”  will  be  supreme  over  all  Gentiles  (Matt.  24:9 
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with  Isa.  60 :12) ;  they  who  were  blind  for  an  age  shall  see 
(Rom.  11 :25) ;  they  who  were  broken  off  shall  be  grafted  in 
(Rom.  11 :13-24) ;  and  everlasting  joy  shall  be  upon  their 
heads,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away  (Isa.  35:10). 
The  anticipation  of  such  blessings  for  Israel  is  the  theme  of 
all  the  prophets,  and  such,  indeed,  is  the  salvation  which 
awaits  that  people;  but  God  is  righteously  free  to  act  in 
behalf  of  sinners  only  on  the  ground  of  the  fact  that  the 
Lamb  of  God  has  taJcen  away  their  sins.  A  major  objective 
in  the  death  of  Christ  is,  therefore,  the  national  salvation 
of  Israel. 

XI.  Millennial  and  Eternal  Blessings  upon  Gentiles, 

The  gospel  of  the  grace  of  (jod  is  now  being  preached  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  and  heavenly  riches  and  glories  are 
promised  to  those  who  believe  its  message;  however,  these 
heavenly  blessings  for  the  Church  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  millennial  earthly  blessings  which  are  assured  to 
Israel,  and  to  the  Gentiles  who  share  the  kingdom  with  Israel. 
The  presence  of  certain  Gentile  nations  on  the  earth  during 
the  Millennial  Kingdom  is  a  theme  of  Old  Testament  proph¬ 
ecy.  The  selection  of  these  nations  (and  the  basis  of  that 
selection)  is  given  from  the  lip^  of  Christ  and  recorded  in 
Matthew  25 :31-46.  Their  relative  position  in  the  kingdom  is 
to  abide  in  the  reflected  glory  of  Israel  and  to  serve  (Isa. 
60:3,  12;  61:9;  62:2).  They  are  to  be  a  people  “upon  whom 
my  name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord”  (Acts  15:17).  In  like 
manner,  these  same  nations  are  seen  as  inhabitants  of  the 
new  earth  that  is  to  be  and  there  they  are  designated  as 
“the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved”  (Rev.  21:24).  The 
placing  of  these  nations  in  the  kingdom,  the  calling  of  Je¬ 
hovah’s  name  upon  them,  and  the  saving  of  them  can  be 
accomplished  only  as  God  is  free  through  the  redeeming 
blood  of  Christ  to  bless  sinners.  The  millennial  and  eternal 
blessing  of  Gentiles  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  major  objective  in 
the  death  of  Christ. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  19 U7) 
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THE  CITIES  OF  REFUGE 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  subject  of  the  cities  of  refuge  in  Israel,  though  men< 
tioned  prominently  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua, 
as  well  as  in  1  Chronicles,  has  received  scant  attention  at 
the  hands  of  investigators.  Nicolsky*  claims  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  refuge  cities  belongs  to  that  group  of  least  investi¬ 
gated  subjects  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  him  it  is  one  of 
the  few  questions  in  the  social  history  of  Israel  for  which 
the  Bible  offers  definite,  if  not  very  considerable,  material. 
Klein*  makes  mention  of  three  specific  treatments  of  the 
subject.  (1)  In  1895  S.  Ohlenberg  took  the  ground  that 
refuge  cities  may  have  existed  in  the  Biblical  period.  His 
view  was  not  well  received  by  scolars.  (2)  Hoffmann,  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Graf-Wellhausen  hypothesis,  stated  that 
our  original  concepts  in  the  matter  were  correct,  and  brought 
forth  indications  of  the  existence  of  Levitical  cities  in  the 
period  of  the  first  temple,  with  the  possibility  of  a  few  cities 
for  Levites  during  the  time  of  the  second  temple.  This  view 
did  not  find  general  acceptance.  (3)  In  1930  Max  Lohr 
issued  his  article  on  “Asylwesen  im  Alten  Testament.”  He 
sought  after  the  historical  foundations  of  the  cities  of  refuge, 
and  held  that  according  to  scientific  excavations  in  Asia 
Minor  the  concept  of  refuge  prevailed  in  eastern  countries 
a  long  while  before  the  Israelites  came  to  Palestine,  and  that 
remnants  of  the  primitive  regulation  are  to  be  found  in  the 
books  of  the  law.  With  regard  to  the  six  refuge  cities  of 

‘‘‘Das  Asylrecht  in  Israel”  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Alttestamentliche  Wissen- 
schaft,  1930,  p.  146.  The  article  is  a  German  translation  of  the  Russian 
original. 

'The  Cities  of  the  Priests  and  the  Levites  and  the  Cities  of  Refuge  (in 
Hebrew),  1934. 
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Numbers  and  Joshua,  he  maintained  that  the  context  of  the 
passages  may  be  of  a  later  date,  but  that  the  essence  of  the 
tradition,  insofar  as  it  deals  with  the  names  of  the  cities 
and  their  functions,  appears  to  be  very  ancient  and  to  have 
historical  basis.  He  placed  the  time  of  the  existence  of  these 
cities  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  He  agreed  with 
Ohlenberg  that  the  Levitical  cities  served  as  refuge  cities. 

The  phrase  l3^’pD  ny  is  itself  interesting.  The  only  other 
derivative  from  this  root  in  the  Old  Testament  is  in 
Leviticus  22:23:  ^'Either  a  bullock  or  a  lamb  that  is  pro¬ 
longed  [has  anything  superfluous]  or  dwarfed,  you  may 
offer  for  a  freewill-offering;  but  for  a  vow  it  shall  not  be 
accepted.”  It  may  mean  a  place  of  reception  rather  than 
place  of  refuge,  a  place  set  apart  for  receiving  fugitives. 
Joshua  20:9  has  myion  ny,  the  cities  of  appointment  or  ap¬ 
pointed  cities. 

DENIAL  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OP  SUCH  CITIES 

There  have  not  been  lacking  those  who  claim  these  cities 
never  existed,  while  others  feel  the  matter  ds  doubtful.  Gray* 
holds:  “But  this  history  is  fictitious.  Levitical  cities  in  the 
meaning  of  the  law  never  existed;  they  were  merely  the 
objects  of  desire  in  certain  circles.  Like  the  strip  of  country 
across  the  centre  of  Canaan  which  Ezekiel  (48 :8-14)  designed 
for  the  priests  and  Levites,  these  cities  never  passed  out  of 
the  realm  of  theory  into  that  of  fact.”  Moore  notes :  “Jewish 
scholars,  with  some  plausibility,  maintain  that,  besides  those, 
all  the  other  Levitical  cities,  of  which  there  were  44,  many 
of  them  seats  of  ancient  sanctuaries,  possessed  the  right  of 
asylum  in  a  lower  degree.  Whether  this  system  was  ever 
actually  introduced  in  its  whole  extent  is  doubtful.  Neither 
in  the  brief  years  between  Josiah’s  reform  and  the  fall  of 
the  Judaean  kingdom  nor  after  the  restoration  did  Judah 
possess  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  territory  contem¬ 
plated  by  these  laws.”*  Bissell  quotes  Bernhard  Stade  as 

'The  Book  of  Numbers  (the  International  Critical  Commentary  Serie«), 
p.  465. 

‘“Asylum”  in  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  Vol.  I,  p.  378. 
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stating  that  the  asyla  and  the  Levitical  cities  are  an  abso¬ 
lutely  unhistorical  phantasy  (ein  vdllig  unhistorisches  Phan-- 
tasiestuck).'  Bissell  himself  tries  to  prove  the  existence  of 
the  cities  from  a  negative  argument.  Says  he,  “We  may  ask 
how  it  could  happen,  in  the  supposed  absence  of  this  regula¬ 
tion,  that  there  were  in  Israel  no  such  deadly  feuds  as  the 
blood-revenge  begat  among  the  Arabs,  and  no  such  abuses  of 
the  altar  as  an  asylum  as  we  find  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.”* 

THE  BIBLICAL  REFERENCES 

The  first  mention  of  asylum  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
Exodus  21:13,  14.  It  reads:  “And  if  a  man  lie  not  in  wait, 
but  God  deliver  [his  neighbor]  into  his  hand;  then  I  will 
appoint  you  a  place  whither  he  shall  flee.  But  if  a  man  come 
presumptuously  upon  his  neighbor  to  slay  him  with  deceit; 
you  shall  take  him  from  my  altar,  that  he  may  die.”  The 
passage  cites  the  instance  of  one  who  has  unintentionally 
slain  another;  for  such,  a  place  is  to  be  provided.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  came  with  presumption  and  guile  and 
slew  another,  he  is  to  be  taken  from  the  altar  to  die.  In 
Numbers  35:9-34  we  have  a  more  extended  passage  which 
contains  a  number  of  interesting  details.  Among  other 
features  this  passage  makes  mention  of  the  With  this 
word  are  bound  up  the  concepts  of  the  right  of  redemption, 
the  practice  of  levirate  marriage,  and  the  duty  of  blood- 
revenge.  With  the  last  only  do  we  deal  here.  Blood  revenge 
prevailed  as  an  institution  among  early  peoples  of  all  races.* 
Jacobson  notes  that  “the  Arab  is  always  in  constant  fear  of 
vengeance,  for  no  tribe  is  without  its  hereditary  blood  feud. 
.  .  .  There  is  evidence  that  blood  revenge  is  a  universal  cus¬ 
tom  among  all  primitive  groups.”*  It  is  found  among  nations 
not  at  all  related  to  the  Hebrews  or  the  Arabs.  Blood  revenge 

'The  Law  of  Asylum  in  Israel,  p.  42,  footnote. 

'Op.  cit.,  p.  73. 

'h.  P.  Bissell,  op.  cit.,  p.  50. 

'The  Social  Background  of  the  Old  Testament  (1942),  p.  250. 
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rests  on  the  basis  that  one  who  has  willfully  taken  another’s 
life  has  forfeited  his  own.  The  nearest  relative  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  person  immediately  becomes  the  avenger  of  the  family 
right.  Bissell  observes  that  “the  Hebrew  idea  of  God  and 
of  man’s  relation  to  him  gave  a  peculiar  form  and  force  to 
this  institution  among  them.  Man  is  God’s  image.  God  is 
the  Creator,  and  consequently  the  Lord  of  human  life.  A 
blow  at  this  life  is  a  blow  at  God  himself.”*  Blood  revenge 
becomes  a  religious  duty,  not  merely  a  matter  of  honor.” 
God  is  also  considered  a  blood  relation,  hence  He  is  a 
Genesis  9:5  and  2  Kings  9:7,  26  (He  avenges  murder; 
He  avenges  His  servants  the  prophets). 

Numbers  35:12  makes  mention  of  myn.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  term?  Moore  thinks  it  is  “the  religious 
community  of  the  post-exilic  Jerusalem  (Num.  35:12-24  f.).” 
Gray  holds  that  it  is  not  clearly  known  of  what  the  my 
consisted.  Nicolsky  gives  us  a  more  extended  treatment  of 
the  word.  He  claims  that  the  my  in  the  Book  of  Numbers 
must  have  had  the  right  to  demand  the  deliverance  of  the 
culprit  to  them  and  must  have  possessed  judicial  and  police 
power  to  carry  out  its  full  authority.  He  thinks  the  my 
is  not  the  community  of  the  asylum  (Baentsch),  nor  that  of 
the  manslayer  (Weismann),  because  in  the  Bible  the  com¬ 
munity  of  a  city  is  never  so  designated.  In  pre-exilic  times 
the  term  was  seldom  used  and  that  in  a  special  sense — of 
the  general  gathering  of  feudal  dignitaries  at  special  occa¬ 
sions,  like  the  choice  of  a  king  (1  Kings  12:20),  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  temple  (1  Kings  8:5) ;  in  the  so-called  Priest 
Code  the  expression  means  at  one  time  the  whole  community 
(Gemeinschaft)  of  Israel,  at  another  time  a  general  assembly 
(die  allgemeine  Versammlung)  of  all  the  children  of  Israel. 
In  the  period  of  the  monarchy,  he  contends,  it  was  not  cus¬ 
tomary  to  convene  general  gatherings,  but  it  is  applicable  in 
the  nomadic  period.  It  is  possible  that  such  mentions  of  the 
congregation  as  in  Judges  20:1  and  21:10,  13  (the  conflict 

*Op.  cit.,  p.  51. 

‘"Instances  in  the  Bible  of  blood  revenge  are  to  be  found  in  2  Samuel 
2:12-23;  2  Kings  14:5-6;  and  2  Chronicles  24:20  ff. 
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with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin)  reach  back  to  the  earliest  period 
of  the  use  of  the  expression.' '  In  what  sense  is  it  to  be  taken 
in  our  case?  Is  it  a  survival  from  an  earlier  usage  when  the 
conflict  between  manslayer  and  blood  avenger  was  settled  at 
a  tribal  gathering,  or  do  we  have  merely  a  project  for  the 
further  restriction  of  the  right  of  blood  revenge  and  a  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  law  of  asylum,  which  provides  in  general  form 
the  arrangement  of  a  central  legal  authority  which  was  to 
be  instituted  after  the  restoration  (that  is,  in  post-exilic 
times)  for  the  decision  of  a  whole  series  of  law-suits?  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  in  the  latter  sense,  says  Nicolsky.  In  the  period 
of  the  monarchy  the  my  was  employed  to  speak  of  a  feudal 
assembly  for  the  determination  of  constitutional  questions. 
He  thinks  that  so  private  and  insignificant  a  business  as 
murder  would  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of  this  body.  In  the 
last  analysis  the  nny  is  part  of  a  plan  which  could  hardly 
have  been  put  into  effect,  because  the  community  of  the 
second  tetnple  knew  no  nny  as  a  permanent  judicial  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  authority.  The  Sanhedrin  served  this  purpose. 
Indeed,  Nicolsky  asks  whether  all  the  regulations  of  Numbers 
35  (with  the  possible  exception  of  verse  15)  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  projects,  which  never  saw  actuality.  His  conclusion 
is  that  they  are  all  projects  or  plans  which  remained  only 
on  paper. 

Gray  finds  that  the  law  recorded  in  Numbers  modified 
previous  custom  in  three  ways:'*  1.  Life  is  to  be  taken  only 
in  case  of  wilful  murder.  Distinction  is  made  between  acci¬ 
dental  and  intentional  homicide.  No  such  distinction,  he 
claims,  was  made  before  this;  loss  of  life  had  to  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  in  kind.  Evidence  of  intention,  which  marked  the 
difference  between  murder  and  manslaughter,  came  from 
(a)  the  nature  of  the  instrument  causing  death  and  (b)  the 
previous  feelings  between  the  two  parties  involved.  2.  By 
implication  the  law  holds  that  the  life  of  the  murderer  alone 
is  forfeit.  Previously  any  member  of  the  family  could  be 


"N.  M.  Nicolsky,  of.  cit.,  p.  165. 
"Op.  cit..  pp.  464-476. 
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held  liable.  Cf.  2  Samuel  21:1  ff.  (the  case  of  Saul  and  the 
Gibeonites).  3.  A  forfeited  life  cannot  be  bought  by  money 
(bloodwit).  The  payment  of  a  naa  (ransom)  is  allowed  only 
in  the  case  of  death  by  the  goring  of  an  ox  (Exod.  21:29  if.). 

The  legislation  in  Numbers  35 :25  stipulates  that  the  man- 
slayer  must  remain  in  the  city  of  refuge  until  the  death 
of  the  high  priest,  after  which  he  may  return  to  his  former 
home.  There  are  those  who  think  the  death  of  the  high 
priest  marked  the  end  of  a  legal  period  of  limitation;'*  that 
is,  “The  accession  of  the  new  High  Priest,  like  the  accession 
of  a  new  sovereign,  was  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era,  into  which  many  of  the  legal  penalties  incurred  in  the 
preceding  period  did  not  reach.”'*  Morgenstern  thinks  the 
death  of  the  high  priest  was  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the 
death  of  the  manslayer  himself.'*  Nicolsky,  discussing  this 
feature  of  our  subject  at  greater  length,  comes  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  Morgenstern.  He  asks  how  the  land  could  be 
cleansed  (since  any  shedding  of  blood  polluted  the  land,  Num. 
35:33)  of  the  blood  spilt  by  the  involuntary  manslayer.  The 
only  natural  answer  is :  a  bloody,  vicarious  sacrifice  must  be 
brought,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  found  dead  in  the 
field,  slain  by  an  unknown  hand  (Deut.  21:1-9).  The  view 
taken  is  that  a  vicarious  human  sacrifice  was  also  possible, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jonathan  in  1  Samuel  14:45.  He  argues 
from  the  close  bond  between  high  priest  and  people  (Lev. 
4:3,  12,  13-21)  that  the  uncleanness  of  the  land,  caused  by 
the  manslayer,  is  cleansed  by  the  premature  (vorzeitig)  death 
of  the  high  priest,  who  is  responsible  to  God  for  the  sins  of 
the  people.'*  He  cites  the  tradition  of  Rabbi  Judah  who  told 
of  the  material  support  of  the  manslayer  by  the  mother  of 
the  high  priest,  so  that  the  manslayer  might  not  pray  for 


'*J.  D.  Prince,  “Avenger  of  Blood”  in  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  II, 
p.  345. 

'*A.  P.  Bissell,  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 

*®“The  Book  of  the  Covenant  III”  in  the  Hebrew  Union  College  Annual, 
Vol.  VIII-IX  (1931-32),  p.  87. 
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the  death  of  the  high  priest.  His  conclusion  is:  “The  Deity 
is  not  converted  into  a,  even  if  but  temporary,  protector  of 
recognized  criminals,  but  he  punishes  in  a  peculiar  way  even 
the  involuntary  manslayer.  Death  for  a  death;  and  if  the 
manslayer  does  not  die,  then  another  dies  for  him — ^the  priest 
consecrated  to  the  Deity,  while  he  simultaneously  liberates 
the  physical  author  of  the  bloodshed.”” 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  January-March  Number,  19^7) 


^'Op.  cit.,  p.  175. 


BIBLICAL  TYPOLOGY 

By  Charles  T.  Fritsch,  Ph.D. 

(Continued  from  the  July-Septemher  Number ,  1946) 

THE  BIBLE  AS  REDEMPTIVE  HISTORY 

Under  the  influence  of  rationalistic  philosophy,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  conception  of  Biblical  history  was  completely 
changed.  The  Bible  was  no  longer  considered  the  center  and 
heart  of  history,  the  starting  point  of  the  interpretation  of 
all  history.  It  was  simply  a  historical  record  of  a  past  re¬ 
ligion.  Thus  it  lost  its  special  significance  as  redemptive 
history,  i.e.,  as  history  through  which  God  was  revealing 
Himself  to  man  in  an  ever  ongoing  process. 

There  was  a  group  of  Protestant  theologians  in  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  however,  who  vigorously  opposed  the 
historical  positivism  of  the  Religionsgeschichtliche  Schide, 
and  held  to  the  redemptive  character  and  purpose  of  Biblical 
history.  They  formed  the  so-called  HeilsgeschichtUche  Schule, 
i.e.,  the  holy-  or  redemptive-history  school,  which  flourished 
in  southern  Germany.  Its  main  representatives  were  Johann 
Tobias  Beck  (1804-78)  and  Johann  Christian  Konrad  Hof¬ 
mann  (1810-77).* 

The  roots  of  this  school  may  be  traced  back  to  Johann 
Albrecht  Bengel,  a  German  Lutheran,  who  lived  from  1687 
to  1762.  He  was  a  deeply  pious  man,  always  submissive  to 
God  and  His  Word,  yet  unafraid  of  men  or  their  ideas.  He 
is  best  known  by  his  two  works.  Gnomon  Novi  Testamenti 
(Tfibingen,  1742),  which  is  an  excellent,  brief,  suggestive 
commentary  on  the  New  Testament,*  and  Ordo  Temporum 
(Stuttgart,  1741),  in  which  he  maintained  that  “we  must 

'For  an  excellent  summary  of  the  teachings  of  this  school,  see  Weth,  G., 
Die  Heilsgeschichte  (Miinchen,  1931). 

’This  work  has  often  beeh  reprinted  in  Latin,  translated  into  German  by  C. 
F.  Werner  (1853,  3rd  ed.  1876),  and  into  English  in  Clark’s  Library  (5 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  1857-58)  and  in  an  improved  edition  by  Lewis  and  Vin¬ 
cent  (2  vols.,  Phila.  1860-61).  John  Wesley  translated  most  of  its  notes  and 
incorporated  them  into  his  Annotatory  Notes  upon  the  Neva  Testament 
(London,  1755). 
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not  regard  Holy  Scripture  as  a  text-book,  but  as  an  incom¬ 
parable  narrative  of  the  divine  economy  with  reference  to  the 
human  race  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  all  things — 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  world  as  a  beautiful,  glorious 
connected  system.”*  He  insisted  on  an  organic  and  historical 
conception  of  Biblical  revelation  with  strict  regard  to  its 
different  stages.*  But  he  failed  to  see  the  connection  of  this 
divine  economy  with  individual  salvation.  The  Christian  is 
merely  an  observer  who  has  been  lifted  out  of  himself  and 
views  with  awe  and  reverence  the  marvelous  spectacle  of 
the  divinely  directed  course  of  history  as  it  unfolds  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  but  his  life  is  lived  in  an  altogether  different  realm 
from  this  divine  economy.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  devout  Chris¬ 
tian  to  penetrate  as  deeply  as  he  can  into  the  secrets  and 
mysteries  of  Scriptural  truth  so  that  he  may  understand 
more  clearly  God’s  purposes  and  plans.  This  intellectual  in¬ 
terest  in  the  *ordo  temporum*  of  Scripture  led  Bengel  to 
devote  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  chronological 
calculations  and  speculations  regarding  the  apocalyptic  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  The  millennium,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  dated  to  start  in  the  year  1836.  As  a  result  of  his 
emphasis  upon  the  organic  and  historical  idea  of  Biblical 
revelation  and  his  interest  in  the  detailed  chronology  of  the 
Apocalypse,  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  Heilsgeschichtliche  school  with  its  emphasis 
on  revelation  as  history,  but  also  as  the  one  responsible  for 
the  revival  of  chiliasm  in  that  particular  period  of  the 
church.  It  is  to  the  teachings  of  the  Heilsgeschichtliche 
school  that  we  turn  our  attention  for  the  rest  of  this  lecture. 


*Ordo  Temporum  (OT)  xi,  13. 

‘“The  Holy  Scriptures  form  one  harmonious  work.  All  its  books  form  one 
corpus.  Each  is  self-contained,  and  fulfills  for  itself  perfectly  its  particu¬ 
lar  object.  It  is  one  ground  thought,  which  infinitely,  divinely  comprehends 
all  in  itself — from  which  all  times  proceed,  which  has  measured  past, 
present  and  future”  (OT,  xi,  13). 

“What  God  teaches  we  must  by  all  means  learn,  one  thing  after  an¬ 
other.  Step  by  step  God  advances  in  revealing  the  secrets  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  What  is  given  to  each  age  by  God  must  be  appropriated  by  the 
saints.  Nothing  more  must  they  take  to  themselves,  they  must  receive 
nothing  less.  The  measure  of  the  revelation  in  every  age  is  the  measure 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  saints  (OT,  viii,  1). 
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The  primary  insight  of  ffeilsgeschichtliche  theology  is 
that  there  is  a  divine  economy  or  plan  of  history  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  all  things.  The  main  occupation  of 
the  theologian  is  to  search  for  the  underlying  principles 
which  govern  the  course  of  this  divine  history  as  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  Scripture.  Now  this  was  not  a  new  idea  by  any 
means  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Bengel,  as  we  have  seen, 
almost  a  century  before  had  thought  of  Scripture  as  an  or¬ 
ganism.  Cocceius,  a  Dutch  theologian  who  lived  a  century 
before  Bengel,  had  divided  Biblical  history  on  the  basis  of 
certain  covenant  relationships  between  God  and  man.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  before  the  Fall  man  was  under  a  covenant 
of  works,  wherein  God  promised  him  through  Adam  (the  fed¬ 
eral  head  of  the  race)  eternal  blessedness  if  he  perfectly  kept 
the  law,  and  since  the  Fall  man  is  under  a  covenant  of  grace, 
wherein  God  of  His  free  grace  promises  the  same  blessings  to 
all  who  believe  in  Christ  (the  federal  head  of  the  Church).* 
And  then  Augustine’s  maxim,  “Novum  Testamentum  in  Vetere 
latet;  Vetus  Testamentum  in  Novo  patet,”  shows  that  he 
thought  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  organically  con¬ 
nected.  But  the  general  criticism  that  must  be  directed 
against  these  earlier  views  is  that  they  simply  divided  his¬ 
tory  into  its  various  stages  and  described  them  in  a  static 
way.  According  to  this  view  of  Old  Testament  history,  for 
instance,  Christ  can  be  found  as  clearly  in  Genesis  as  in 
Isaiah  without  any  regard  for  progressive  revelation.  Or, 
again,  the  Old  Testament  type  is  typical  of  Christ  or  His 
work  simply  because  of  resemblance,  not  because  of  an  un¬ 
derlying,  teleological  connection.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  name  of  Cocceius  has  become  associated  not  only  with 
the  term  ‘federal  theology’  as  we  have  seen  above,  but  also 
with  a  certain  kind  of  fanciful  typology  that  has  seriously 
harmed  Biblical  studies. 

To  counteract  this  static  view  of  the  Scriptures,  the 

‘We  are  not  discussing  here  the  merits  or  demerits  of  ‘federal  theology,’  but 
it  was  widely  accepted  by  orthodox  Calvinists,  and  was  incorporated  into 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  1645,  as  well  as  into  other  articles  and 
formulae.  Cf.  Lincoln,  C.  F.,  “The  Development  of  the  Covenant 
Theory,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  100  (Jan.  1943),  134-163. 
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Heil'sgeschichtliche  theology  emphasized  the  idea  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  Biblical  history.  Before  the  eyes  of  the  investigator 
of  Scripture  there  lies  a  series  of  divine  acts  which  are  pur¬ 
posefully  connected  and  which  grow  in  meaning  and  clarity 
until  they  are  fulfilled  in  Christ.  The  epochs  of  Biblical  his¬ 
tory  no  longer  form  only  a  more  or  less  connected  succession, 
but  they  represent  a  successive,  organically  connected,  ascend¬ 
ing  scale  which  leads  to  a  single  goal.  In  this  way  Chris¬ 
tianity  can  be  described  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  (i.e.,  more 
blessed  than)  Judaism.  Type  and  antitype  not  only  resemble 
each  other,  but  are  inextricably  bound  together  by  a  divine 
purpose  and  plan.  All  Old  Testament  history  has  its  end  in 
Christ;  the  function  of  Israel  was  to  bring  forth  Christ;  He 
was  the  climax  of  the  ever-growing  and  developing  process 
of  divine  revelation  in  history. 

In  this  context  prophecy  and  fulfillment  take  on  new 
meaning.  They  are  freed  from  the  mechanical  rigidity  of 
the  proof-text  method,  because  the  whole  Old  Testament  from 
Genesis  to  Malachi  is  prophetic.  It  is  not  mere  accident  that 
the  Jews  in  their  canon  called  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel (s)  and  Kings  the  ‘former  prophets.*  These  books 
are  history  written  from  a  prophetic  point  of  view.  The  New 
Testament  also  fits  into  this  prophetic  view  of  Scripture, 
for  it  is  also  looking  forward,  peering  beyond  to  the  second 
coming  of  our  Lord,  to  the  final  union  of  heaven  and  earth 
which  is  referred  to  in  Revelation  21  :l-3.  Thus  the  position 
of  the  New  Testament  saint  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Old 
Testament  saint  in  that  he  stands  (“waits**)  between  the 
first  and  second  coming  of  Christ  and  is  looking  for  the  ap¬ 
pearing  of  His  glory.  For  this  reason  many  of  the  symbols 
and  images  used  in  the  Old  Testament  can  be  re-employed 
to  describe  the  Parousia  of  our  Lord.  The  real  basis  of 
prophecy  is  the  eternal  world,  for  its  source  and  end  are  in 
the  eternal  counsels  and  purposes  of  God;  and  since  the  end 
of  God*s  revelation  in  history  is  the  redemption  of  mankind, 
the  real  purpose  of  prophecy  is  to  bring  about  personal  com¬ 
munion  between  God  and  man.  And  yet  how  many  fail  utter¬ 
ly  to  see  this  essential  character  of  prophecy!  We  study 
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prophecy  mainly  to  find  proof -texts  for  our  particular  sys¬ 
tems  of  eschatology,  and  then  dogmatically  proclaim  our  sys¬ 
tems  as  the  revealed  truth.  But  the  end  of  prophecy  is  not 
eschatological  systems,  but  eternal  salvation.  It  is  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  God's  eternal  longing  for  fellowship  with  man 
down  through  the  ages,  supremely  realized  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  most  important  idea  of  the  Heilsgeschichtliche  school 
is  the  conception  of  history  as  revelation.  This  means  more 
than  that  the  Bible  is  a  record  of  successive  revelatory  acts, 
such  as  God's  dealing  with  Abraham,  Moses,  David  and  so  on. 
That  is  the  history  of  revelation.  But  what  these  theologians 
emphasize  is  the  fact  that  God  makes  Himself  known  in 
and  through  the  historical  process  in  historical  acts.  These 
acts  are  the  result  of  the  divine  activity  in  history,  and  the 
divine  truth  in  the  historical  acts  makes  them  the  object  of 
saving  faith.  The  function  of  history  is  therefore  both  reve¬ 
latory  and  redemptive  (cf.  Isaiah  44  and  46;  Jeremiah  32: 
16-23;  27:6).  The  divine  revelation  is  not  to  be  correlated 
with  the  teaching  content  of  the  Bible — as  old  Protestant 
orthodoxy  held — but  with  the  historical  process  of  which 
the  Bible  is  the  witness.  The  written  word  simply  is  a  re¬ 
cord  of  what  God  has  done  in  history. 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  make  two  observa¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place  we  should  be  careful  to  distinguish 
between  Offenharungsgeschichte  and  Heilsgeschichte,  i.e.,  be¬ 
tween  history  as  revelation  and  redemptive  history.  By  the 
former  term  we  mean  that  God  actively  reveals  Himself  in 
history  in  a  progressive  way  so  that  man's  knowledge  of  Him 
ever  increases  in  clarity.  As  described  in  the  Bible,  this 
self-revelatory  process  reached  its  climax  in  Christ,  the  God- 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  we  mean  by  Heilsgeschichte  that 
divine  activity  in  history  whose  purpose  is  to  bring  about 
personal  fellowship  with  God.  This  redempive  process  also 
has  a  definite  progressive  character  as  we  see  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  individual  to  God  in  the  new  covenant  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  and  finally  in  the  individual's  relation  to  Christ. 

In  the  second  place  we  note  that  this  idea  of  the  Bible 
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as  redemptive  history  affects  our  view  of  Scripture.  Its  au¬ 
thority  does  not  depend  upon  some  doctrine  of  verbal  inspi¬ 
ration,  formulated  by  17th  century  Protestant  theologians  to 
guarantee  absolute  infallibility  in  the  face  of  the  attacks  of  a 
growing  rationalism,  but  rather  upon  the  fact  that  God  is 
speaking  and  acting  on  its  every  page.  It  is  not  a  mere 
repository  of  proof-texts  which  we  can  glibly  and  smugly 
quote  to  bolster  our  faultless  doctrines  and  dogmas,  but  a 
living,  vital  book  which  reveals  a  living,  vital  God  who  enters 
the  arena  of  history  and  fights  the  victorious  battle  against 
evil.  God  seeking  out  Adam  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  lead¬ 
ing  His  people  from  the  land  of  bondage,  taking  upon  Him¬ 
self  the  form  of  a  servant — the  divine  condescension  !  This 
is  the  God  of  our  Bible,  the  God  of  our  faith.  He  is  not  a 
cut  and  dried  theological  definition  which  can  be  relegated 
to  our  bookshelves  and  referred  to  as  necessity  demands. 
Truly  we  are  filled  with  humility  and  thanksgiving  as  we 
see  this  panorama  of  divine  history  unfolding  before  our 
eyes,  especially  when  we  realize  that  it  all  took  place  so  that 
we  might  have  fellowship  with  God  through  Christ. 

In  Heilsgeschichtliche  theology  the  eternal  world  plays  an 
important  role.  Heaven  and  earth  are  closely  bound  to¬ 
gether.  Time  is  not  just  a  lapse  from  eternity,  an  interim  be¬ 
tween  two  eternities,  as  Greek  philosophy  would  have  us 
believe.  In  redemptive  history  the  eternal  order  stoops  down 
and  enters  into  the  time  process.  History  can  be  interpreted 
only  in  the  light  of  this  divine  encounter,  and  of  its  goal  in 
eternity.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  overpowering,  heavenly 
kingdom  which  is  continually  breaking  through  into  human 
history  to  give  it  eternal  meaning.  And  the  goal  of  this 
divinely  directed  historical  process  is  that  perfect  and  un¬ 
broken  felowship  of  God  with  man  which  will  be  realized 
ultimately  in  the  union  of  heaven  and  earth. 

The  earthly  history  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  history  of 
heaven  on  earth.  It  is  God’s  plan  that  all  the  world  should 
become  heavenly  and  that  all  (saved)  humanity  should  be 
raised  to  fellowship  with  His  throne.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
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mediator  of  this  process  whereby  mankind  is  glorified.  He 
is  the  “heavenly  man”  and  eternal  king  who  after  His  resur¬ 
rection  draws  all  men  unto  Himself  by  the  glow  of  His  vic¬ 
torious  life.  Since  His  ascension  the  faithful  here  below 
already  receive  from  His  resurrection  power  and  life  the 
invisible  redemption  of  heaven,  or  as  someone  has  put  it, 
the  new  birth  out  of  the  pure  “atoms  and  dust  of  eternity.” 

These  men  take  heaven  seriously.  Eternity  is  not  just 
something  at  the  end  of  time.  Eschatology  is  not  merely  a 
mechanical  study  of  last  things  in  order  to  determine  dates 
and  programs  which  mean  little  for  the  human  soul,  and 
which  become  ends  in  themselves.  Just  as  God  was  active 
in  Old  Testament  days  delivering  His  people,  so  He  is  active 
today  through  Christ  and  His  Church  redeeming  His  people, 
and  He  will  be  doing  so  until  the  end  of  time.  That  is  the 
main  theme  of  all  prophecy  and  eschatology.  And  yet,  we 
say  again,  how  easily  we  all  fall  into  the  temptation  of  dog¬ 
matizing  about  the  details  and  externalities  and  literalism 
of  books  like  Daniel  and  Revelation,  forgetting  that  they 
were  born  out  of  the  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  of  God’s  per¬ 
secuted  people!  We  must  never  let  our  dogmas  and  our  sys¬ 
tems  blot  out  the  glory  of  God’s  grace  and  redeeming  love. 

Finally,  we  must  note  the  important  place  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  assumes  in  Heilsgeschichtliche  theology.  He  is  the 
object  of  all  of  this  divine  activity  down  through  the  ages. 
His  personal  life  of  faith  is  the  result  of  God’s  coming  into 
history  in  Christ,  and  through  that  faith  he  comes  to  under¬ 
stand  the  true  character  of  redemptive  history.  The  object 
of  saving  faith  therefore  is  not  doctrine,  as  old  Protestantism 
had  taught,  but  Christ,  i.e.,  God  in  history.  Christ  is  not 
only  a  transcendental,  heavenly  being  who  left  this  earth 
two  thousand  years  ago  to  return  again  sometime  in  the 
future,  but  He  is  also  the  one  who  continually  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  His  children  through  His  Spirit  and  in  His  Church. 
Thus  the  individual  believer  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
stream  of  redemptive  history,  not  apart  from  it,  viewing  it 
as  a  spectator,  as  Bengel  had  believed.  He  is  not  only  saved 
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by  the  divine  redemptive  process  of  history,  but  he  actually 
becomes  a  participant  in  it.  From  the  vantage  point  of 
faith,  the  experiences  of  Israel — Egypt,  the  Exodus,  Canaan 

_ ^become  the  experiences  of  the  soul's  spiritual  pilgrimage, 

and  the  intense  longing  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
for  that  better  world  is  the  longing  of  the  individual  believer 
for  eternal  and  unbroken  fellowship  with  his  Lord. 

As  a  summation  of  these  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Metis- 
geschichtliche  school  we  may  say  that  there  is  a  divinely 
ordered  economy  which  is  characterized  by  a  developmental 
process.  Through  this  historical  process  God  reveals  Him¬ 
self  as  the  redeemer  of  mankind,  and  so  the  function  of 
history  becomes  both  revelatory  and  redemptive.  The  eternal 
order  plays  a  significant  role  in  redemptive  history,  since 
heaven  is  not  only  its  starting  point,  but  also  its  goal.  The 
individual  is  the  object  of  God’s  redemptive  activity,  and, 
when  redeemed,  becomes  a  member  of  that  heavenly  kingdom 
which  is  ever  judging  the  world  and  pointing  it  towards 
its  intended  goal. 

The  first  representative  of  this  school  whom  we  shall  con¬ 
sider  is  Johann  Tobias  Beck  (1804-78).  His  theology  is  not 
set  forth  in  any  one  work,  but  must  be  gathered  from  his 
numerous  publications.  For  him  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  history  of  revelation. 
It  is  not  some  kind  of  an  earthly  condition  of  the  Church, 
but  a  supra-mundane  organism,  existing  before  all  history 
and,  revelation.  It  is  the  real  world  of  true  life  and  glory, 
the  one  great  reality  of  all  realities,  where  divine  goodness 
and  righteousness  dwell  in  full  perfection.  The  Kingdom  is  a 
world  of  true  righteousness  which  penetrates  our  physical  and 
spiritual  life — that  is  the  main  theme  of  Beck’s  theology.  The 
true  righteousness  in  the  Kingdom  is  God,  and  the  goal  of  His 
activity  in  history  is  to  make  mankind  righteous.  In  this 
sense  justification  is  a  divine  process  which  is  working  to¬ 
ward  the  union  of  God  and  man.  It  is  not  just  a  forensic 
act,  but  a  healing  process.  History  then  is  the  manifestation 
of  God’s  righteousness,  and  the  individual  is  the  object  of 
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God’s  justifying  righteousness,  both  in  Israel  and  in  the 
Church. 

If  there  is  one  word  which  characterizes  the  theology  of 
Beck  it  is  growth.  As  in  the  realm  of  history,  so  in  the 
individual  life  growth  is  the  criterion  of  the  divine  activity. 
The  individual  Christian  is  continually  growing  in  grace  and 
knowledge  because  the  life  of  Christ  is  operative  in  him.  ; 
Our  knowledge  of  spiritual  things  can  never  be  complete  here.  | 
We  shall  know  the  whole  truth  only  when  we  enter  our  eter-  I 
nal  home.  The  growth  of  the  Christian  Church  should  be  I 
measured  qualitatively,  not  just  quantitatively.  Numerical 
additions  are  not  the  criterion  of  real  growth,  but  rather  the 
ever  increasing  manifestation  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the 
individual  believer. 

Christian  ethics,  he  holds,  is  more  than  a  mere  assent 
to  a  revealed  moral  law.  That  leads  to  a  static  view  of 
ethics  which  is  so  common  in  the  Christian  life  of  our  own 
day.  Obedience  and  right  action  are  not  ends  in  themselves. 
Rather  does  the  Christian  open  his  heart  to  a  new  life  of 
divine  righteousness  and  holiness  which  manifests  itself  in 
increasing  clarity  and  power.  Ethics  is  a  matter  of  becom¬ 
ing,  of  becoming  more,  Christlike  as  He  reveals  Himself  to 
us  more  clearly  day  by  day.  Ethics  and  eschatology  thus  are 
but  two  aspects  of  the  same  divine  process  working  in  his¬ 
tory.  The  growing  Christian  life  is  the  result  of  that  same 
redemptive  power  which  is  manifested  in  the  redemptive 
history  of  the  world. 

Beck’s  theology  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  a  transcendent,  divine,  real  Kingdom  which  forms 
the  starting  point  and  goal  of  the  divine,  organic  economy, 
as  well  as  of  the  individual  Christian  life,  and  fills  both 
with  a  real  ethical  content. 

The  best  known  and  most  influential  representative  of 
the  Heilsgeschichtliche  school  is  Johann  Christian  Konrad 
Hofmann,  who  lived  from  1810  to  1877.  He  devoted  the  best 
part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  being  especially 
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interested  in  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  prophecy  and  ful¬ 
fillment.  His  two  most  important  works  are  Weissagung  und 
ErfvUung  im  Alien  und  Neuen  Testament  (2  parts,  Nord- 
linsren,  1841-44)  and  Der  Schriftbeweis  (2nd  ed.,  2  vols., 
Ndrdlingen,  1867-60).  In  Weissagung  und  Erfullung  he  brings 
prophecy  into  closest  connection  with  history.  All  Scripture 
is  prophetic.  The  Old  Testament  looks  forward  to  the  God- 
man,  and  the  New  Testament  looks  forward  to  the  final 
glorification  of  the  Church  and  the  believer.  The  object  then 
of  all  prophecy  is  the  final  realization  of  perfect  communion 
between  God  and  man.  In  Schriftbeweis  he  attempts  to  prove 
the  authenticity  and  divine  origin  of  Christianity  from  its 
records  which  are  one  organic  whole,  and  which  reveal  the 
divine  activity  in  history,  supremely  manifested  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  theology  of 
this  leading  exponent  of  the  Heilsgeschichtliche  school.  It  is 
Hofmann  who  emphasizes  the  redemptive  function  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  who  is  credited  with  giving  the  name  Heilsge- 
schichte  to  the  school,  for  the  term  is  scarcely  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  other  representatives  of  the  school.  God 
reveals  Himself  through  history  as  the  redeemer  of  His 
people,  not  only  by  the  word  of  the  prophet,  but  also  by 
deed  and  act.  The  activity  of  God  in  history  is  not  only  to 
reveal  Himself,  but  also  to  redeem  His  people.  In  this  latter 
sense  the  Bible  may  truly  be  called  redemptive  history.  Ev¬ 
ery  event  points  beyond  itself  to  the  greatest  redemptive  act 
of  all,  namely,  the  incarnation  (and  its  work),  and  the  closer 
the  event  is  to  the  incarnation  the  more  clearly  it  reveals  the 
redemptive  character  and  purpose  of  God. 

Hofmann’s  special  interest  lay  in  the  field  of  prophecy 
and  fulfillment.  Redemptive  history  is  both  prophecy  and 
fulfillment.  The  ultimate  goal  of  holy  history  is  unbroken 
fellowship  between  God  and  man.  Before  that  goal  is  at¬ 
tained,  however,  there  are  many  stages  of  development  in 
the  historical  process.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  Old 
Testament  looks  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  God-man,  but 
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within  the  bounds  of  Old  Testament  history  the  prophecies 
of  the  coming  Messiah  become  clearer  as  they  approach  their 
fulfillment  in  Christ.  Not  only  do  the  prophecies  become 
clearer,  but  the  relationship  between  God  and  His  people 
becomes  more  personal  in  the  course  of  Old  Testament  his¬ 
tory.  The  covenant  of  God  with  the  individual  in  Jeremiah  31 
compared  with  the  Sinaitic  covenant  of  Exodua  19  and  24, 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  both  in  687  B.  C.  and  A.  D.  70 
with  the  accompanying*  dispersion  of  the  nation,  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  cultus  and  ceremonial  law  all  point  to  that  per¬ 
sonal  communion  between  God  and  the  individual  which  was 
perfectly  achieved  in  the  coming  of  Emmanuel,  “God  with  us.” 

The  incarnation,  however,  marks  only  the  beginning  of 
essential  fulfillment,  for  the  New  Testament  itself  points 
beyond  to  the  consummation  of  all  history,  when  heaven  and 
earth  shall  be  reunited  and  God  and  man  shall  live  in  blessed 
fellowship  forever.  Thus  the  course  of  prophetic  history 
runs  as  follows:  prophecy,  fulfillment,  greater  or  final 
fulfillment. 

Hofmann  considered  the  experience  of  the  rebirth  as  the 
starting  point  of  all  theology.  This  idea  he  expressed  in  his 
famous  statement:  “Ich  der  Christ  bin  mir,  dem  Theologen, 
der  Gegenstand  der  Theologie.”  No  one  can  truly  understand 
the  Bible,  theology,  or  history  apart  from  a  personal  faith 
in  Christ,  who  is  not  only  the  fulfillment  of  redemptive  his¬ 
tory,  but  the  key  to  its  understanding.  Only  through  personal 
faith  can  one  understand  the  redemptive  character  of  Old 
Testament  history  (e.g.  the  Exodus,  the  kingdom,  the  proph¬ 
ets,  the  exile).  The  Christian  therefore  is  not  only  saved  by 
Heilsgeschichte,  i.e.,  by  Christ  who  is  the  fulfillment  of  God's 
activity  in  history,  but  he  comes  to  understand  its  meaning 
in  the  light  of  his  Christian  experience  and  faith. 

Correct  Biblical  interpretation  then  depends  not  only 
upon  our  knowledge  of  Semitic  languages,  archaeology,  and 
the  other  disciplines  connected  with  Biblical  studies,  but 
also  upon  our  faith  in  Christ.  No  one  can  be  purely  neutral 
or  critical  or  autonomous  when  he  handles  the  Word  of  God. 
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If  he  is,  he  will  never  arrive  at  its  true  meaninsr.  Not  only 
our  preaching,  but  our  scholarship  must  be  mixed  with 
faith  (cf.  Heb.  4;2).  Faith  should  be  the  starting  point  of 
all  Bible  study,  not  the  end.  The  details  of  critical  study  are 
secondary,  and  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  of 
one’s  faith  or  Christian  experience.  Our  salvation  does  not 
depend  upon  our  theory  of  inspiration,  or  upon  our  idea 
of  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  upon  our  faith 
in  Christ. 

This  life  of  faith  is  nurtured  not  only  by  the  Word,  but 
also  by  the  Church,  which  is  the  place  where  God  and  man 
meet  today  in  history.  The  Church  is  really  the  continuation 
of  Heilsgeschichte,  for  it  is  the  medium  through  which  God 
is  working  out  His  redemptive  plan  in  the  world  today.  The 
process  of  redemptive  history  described  in  the  Bible  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Church  because  we  believe  that  the  historical 
Christ  who  is  so  definitely  linked  with  the  Old  Testament  is 
also  the  risen  Lord  who  lives  in  us  today. 

Thus  the  subjectivism  of  Hofmann’s  theology  is  altogether 
different  from  the  emotional,  autonomous  subjectivism  of 
Schleiermacher,  for  Hofmann  must  always  check  his  subjective 
interpretations  by  the  Word  and  by  the  life  of  faith  lived  in 
the  Church.  For  Hofmann,  then,  personal  experience,  the 
Bible,  and  the  Church,  the  three  elements  of  redemptive 
history,  become  the  universal  and  individual  subjects  of 
theology. 

Although  this  school  had  little  influence  upon  the  ration¬ 
alistic  theology  of  its  day,  it  lived  on  in  the  work  of  Zahn 
and  his  collaborators,  and  in  the  Biblical  realism  of  Adolf 
Schlatter.  Schlatter,  a  German  Protestant  (1852-1938),  took 
the  Biblical  view  of  the  world  seriously,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  critical  scholarship,  so  that  his  method  of  Bib¬ 
lical  exegesis  is  followed  by  most  German  New  Testament 
scholars  today.*  Kittel’s  Theologisches  Worterhuch,'  for  in- 

*Cf.  Adolf  Schlatter,  Die  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Stuttgart, 
1909-10). 

^Kittel,  G.,  ed.,  Theologisches  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament  (Stuttgart, 
1933  ff.). 
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stance,  is  based  on  Schlatter’s  principles,  and  Crai^r  says,  “If 
some  of  us  find  Schlatter’s  voluminous  writings  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  read,  we  must  never  forget  that  he  contributed 
significantly  to  the  Confessional  resistance  to  recent  totali¬ 
tarian  attacks  against  Christianity  in  Germany.”' 

Biblical  Theology,  based  upon  sound  scholarship  and  vital 
faith,  is  the  Biblical  Theology  that  we  are  endeavoring  to 
champion  in  these  lectures.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  attain 
an  accurate  view  of  the  Bible  itself,  and  only  in  this  way  can 
the  Bible  become  a  living  source  of  nourishment  for  the  life 
of  the  Church. 

Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  Janvnry-March  Number,  1947) 


'Craig,  C.  T.,  “Biblical  Theology  and  the  Rise  of  Historicism’*  {JBL,  LXH. 
4,  Dec.  1943,  p.  284). 
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THE  SON  OF  GOD  AMONG  THE  SONS  OF 

MEN 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 

VIII.  JESUS  AND  THE  WOMAN  TAKEN  IN  ADULTERY 

It  is  well  known  that  the  section  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  John  from  7:53  to  8:11  must  be  treated  differently  from 
the  remainder  of  the  text.  In  the  first  place,  the  manuscript 
authority  behind  it  is  too  weak  to  permit  us  to  regard  it  as 
a  part  of  the  original  text.  Westcott  summarizes  the  point 
by  stating,  “It  is  omitted  by  the  oldest  representatives  of 
every  kind  of  evidence  (manuscripts,  versions,  fathers).” 
Three  other  problems  must  be  faced  in  this  connection.  Was 
it  written  by  John  or  some  other,  is  it  properly  placed  in  the 
narrative  as  we  have  it,  and  is  it  a  trustworthy  account? 
The  evidence  of  vocabulary  and  of  connectives  is  opposed  to 
Johannine  authorship.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
story  has  come  down  through  Papias,  who  was  interested  in 
gathering  and  setting  forth  illustrative  material  of  our 
Lord’s  life.  Uncertainty  as  to  its  rightful  position  at  this 
point  in  John’s  account  is  created  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
found  in  several  different  places  in  the  manuscripts,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel,  which  does  not  help  us  much, 
and  after  Luke  21,  which  closes  with  a  reference  to  the  fact 
that  Jesus  was  at  that  time  spending  His  nights  on  the 
mount  of  Olives  and  His  days  teaching  in  the  temple.  If  we 
accept  this  guidance,  the  story  belongs  to  the  closing  days 
of  our  Lord’s  ministry.  But  the  matter  is  not  sufficiently 
clear  to  permit  dogmatic  assertion.  The  material  in  Luke  20 
relative  to  the  efforts  of  various  groups  to  ensnare  Jesus, 
and  particularly  verse  40,  tends  to  contradict  the  notion 
that  the  incident  before  us  belongs  to  the  closing  days  of  the 
ministry,  for  it  would  be  strange  to  have  Jesus  turn  back 
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all  His  questioners,  so  that  they  were  afraid  to  interrogate 
Him  further,  then  almost  immediately  introduce  this  story 
of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  in  which  His  adversaries 
fared  no  better.  On  the  whole,  the  position  given  us  in  the 
Johannine  narrative  seems  preferable.  In  endeavoring  to 
answer  the  query  about  the  truthfulness  of  the  story  set 
before  us,  one  must  give  due  weight  to  two  items  which 
appear  decisive.  It  would  hardly  have  occurred  to  an  in¬ 
ventor  to  represent  Jesus  as  writing  on  the  ground,  since 
no  record  of  writing  by  Jesus  is  found  anywhere  else  in  the 
Gospel  tradition.  Again,  the  word  of  Jesus  to  the  woman’s 
accusers  has  such  an  atmosphere  of  originality  about  it,  and 
is  so  in  agreement  with  the  unexpected  and  searching  char¬ 
acter  of  remarks  attributed  to  Him  elsewhere,  that  we  can 
hardly  doubt  the  historicity  of  the  event. 

The  setting  for  this  episode  is  roughly  as  follows.  Jesus 
was  in  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  His 
presence  and  teaching  constituted  an  offense  to  the  rulers  of 
the  Jews,  who  finally  dispatched  officers  to  take  Him.  These 
men  were  captivated,  instead,  by  His  words,  and  returned 
empty-handed.  At  the  close  of  the  feast  Jesus  advanced  His 
claim  as  the  life-giving  Spirit,  the  antitype  of  the  water 
provided  in  the  desert,  according  to  Exodus  17:6.  The 
Sanhedrin,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Nicodemus, 
scouted  the  thought  that  He  could  be  the  Messiah.  Among 
other  things  that  bothered  them  was  His  Galilean  origin. 
No  prophet  was  expected  from  that  section  of  the  country. 
Doubtless  many  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  feast  were  still  in 
town  the  next  morning  when  Jesus  went  early  to  the  temple 
and  began  to  teach.  So  was  fulfilled  His  boyhood  insistence 
that  He  must  be  about  His  Father’s  business.  Here  He  was 
in  the  same  sacred  scenes,  but  no  longer  listening  to  the 
doctors  of  the  law.  They  .must  now  listen  to  Him.  But  it 
appears  they  had  other  concerns  this  day. 

Suddenly  His  teaching  was  interrupted,  as  through  the 
throng  which  surrounded  the  Teacher  there  came  a  wedge 
of  dignitaries,  pressing  their  way  into  the  Master’s  presence. 
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Incensed  as  they  were  at  Jesus*  claim  on  the  last  day  of  the 
feast,  and  frustrated  by  the  failure  of  their  own  deputies  to 
take  Him,  it  was  with  fierce  delight  that  they  laid  hold  of 
an  opportunity  providentially  given  to  them  of  exposing 
Jesus  and  ruining  His  standing  with  the  multitudes.  So 
they  came  with  haste,  caring  not  that  they  broke  into  the 
teaching.  With  them  they  brought  an  unfortunate  woman, 
thoroughly  uncomfortable  at  being  handled  thus  and  made 
the  object  of  public  attention.  As  soon  as  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  had  planted  the  woman  in  the  midst,  there  were 
hurried  words  of  explanation.  She  had  been  apprehended  in 
the  very  act  of  committing  adultery.  A  possible  explanation 
for  this  derives  from  the  crowded  conditions  during  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  when  many  camped  in  booths  erected  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  for  the  duration  of  the  feast.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  to  immorality  would  be  greater  than  under  ordinary 
situations.  One  recalls  the  published  statement  of  an  English¬ 
man  during  the  recent  war  to  the  effect  that  living  at  close 
quarters  in  the  bomb  shelters  had  taken  its  toll,  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  toll  of  life  exacted  by  the  Luftwaffe.  He  said 
he  could  not  guarantee  the  virtue  of  England*s  youth  after 
their  experience  of  life  in  these  shelters. 

One  is  made  to  wonder  about  this  woman,  as  to  her  age 
and  exact  relationship.  If  we  take  as  our  guide  the  word  of 
her  accusers  that  Moses  commanded  such  as  she  to  be  stoned, 
it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  she  was  a  virgin  betrothed  to 
a  husband,  for  in  the  case  of  this  class  only  is  the  penalty  of 
death  by  stoning  prescribed  in  the  law  of  Moses,  whereas  in 
other  cases  the  method  of  putting  to  death  is  not  specified 
(Deut.  22:23,  24).  If  this  be  so,  she  was  a  young  woman, 
especially  to  be  pitied,  one  who  would  shrink  from  exposure. 
But  the  men  who  brought  her  had  no  concern  with  her 
feelings.  Their  only  concern  was  with  their  own  gnawing 
passion  to  ensnare  Jesus  and  be  rid  of  Him.  If  they  had 
such  zeal  for  the  law  as  they  professed,  why  did  they  not 
bring  the  male  culprit  too?  Surely  if  this  woman  had  been 
apprehended  in  the  act,  the  man  could  not  well  have  made 
his  escape.  It  has  been  all  too  common  down  through  the 
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centuries  for  men  to  excuse  or  dismiss  entirely  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  this  sort  of  sin.  Jesus  must  have  felt  this 
keenly  in  the  case  before  Him,  though  He  says  nothing  about 
this  phase  of  it. 

The  sinister  purpose  in  dragging  the  woman  before  Jesus 
is  apparent,  even  without  the  direct  word  of  explanation 
given.  This  Teacher  had  dared  to  assert  His  authority  in 
such  a  way  as  to  supersede  the  ancient  lawgiver — “It  hath 
been  said  by  them  of  old  time  .  .  .  but  I  say  unto  you.”  More 
recently,  when  challenged  to  work  a  miracle  comparable  to 
the  feeding  of  the  hosts  of  Israel  by  means  of  the  manna, 
Jesus  had  claimed  that  He  was  the  living  bread  come  down 
from  heaven  to  give  life  to  the  world.  Now  it  is  in  order  to 
pit  Him,  whether  He  will  or  no,  against  the  express  com¬ 
mand  of  Moses.  Will  He  contradict  the  law  by  His  leniency, 
refusing  to  uphold  its  strictness,  or  will  He  contradict  His 
own  role  as  friend  of  sinners?  It  is  possible,  too,  that  if  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews  could  worm  from  Jesus  an  affirmation  of 
the  rightfulness  of  the  death  penalty,  they  could  make  out  a 
case  against  Him  with  the  Roman  authorities  who  reserved 
the  right  of  life  and  death  over  this  subject  nation.  In  any 
event,  the  Jews  hoped  to  make  Jesus  plenty  of  trouble.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means  and  have  seen  something  of  the  disastrous  results  of 
such  a  theory.  But  here  is  a  situation  in  which  the  means 
employed  can  only  be  explained  by  the  utter  wrong  of  the 
end  in  view.  Could  these  men  have  stooped  to  such  a  depth 
of  hardness  and  indelicacy  that  they  bring  this  woman’s  sin 
into  the  open '  and  publish  it  abroad  in  her  very  presence, 
unless  they  were  goaded  by  a  design  so  evil  that  it  blinded 
them  to  a  sense  of  propriety  and  kindness?  How  different 
was  the  conduct  of  Joseph  on  discovering  that  Mary,  his 
betrothed,  had  conceived!  He  purposed  to  put  her  away 
quietly  rather  than  make  her  a  public  example.  But  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  were  jealous  of  Jesus,  and  jealousy 
overrides  everything,  even  shame. 


Our  attention  shifts  from  the  woman  and  her  accusers  to 
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the  Master  Himself.  He  has  been  seated  for  teaching.  Now 
He  stoops  and  begins  to  write  on  the  ground.  To  seek  to 
determine  what  He  wrote  is  as  misguided  as  to  try  to  fix  upon 
the  date  of  His  reappearing.  He  may  not  have  written  any¬ 
thing  intelligible.  Nothing  in  the  narrative  rests  upon  it.  At 
the  very  least,  the  act  declared  Jesus’  unwillingness  to  be  a 
party  to  the  transaction.  There  are  some  who  see  in  the 
stooping  down  a  simple  reaction  of  modesty.  His  act  was 
one  of  intentional  detachment.  If  the  men  who  had  made 
the  request  of  Him  had  cared  to  be  guided  at  all  by  His 
wishes,  they  would  have  been  able  to  interpret  His  movement 
without  difficulty.  On  another  occasion,  when  one  had  re¬ 
quested  that  Jesus  speak  to  his  brother  to  the  end  that  he 
should  divide  his  inheritance  with  him,  the  Master  had  re¬ 
fused,  saying,  *'Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider 
over  you?”  But  here  the  situation  created  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Jews  is  so  hard-hearted  that  He  prefers  to  treat  it  with 
silence. 

No  doubt  the  silence  was  misconstrued.  The  ring  of 
men  about  Him,  thinking  that  their  problem  had  put  the 
great  Teacher  into  a  corner,  for  once,  kept  pressing  Him  the 
more  eagerly,  demanding  His  verdict.  The  Lord  could  have 
reminded  them  that  the  Sanhedrin,  which  held  its  meetings 
nearby  in  the  temple  area,  was  the  body  to  whom  they 
should  take  the  matter.  But  that  would  have  been  treated, 
under  the  circumstances,  as  a  mere  effort  at  evasion.  An 
answer  there  must  be.  And  He  who  knows  how  to  search 
and  sift  the  hearts  of  men  had  it  ready.  Lifting  Himself  up, 
Jesus  let  them  have  His  verdict.  “He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.”  On  other  occa¬ 
sions  when  various  groups  of  the  Jews  sought  to  ensnare 
Him,  His  replies  were  an  appeal  to  Scripture  or  common 
sense  and  were  so  fittingly  put  that  they  compelled  admira¬ 
tion.  No  man  ventured  to  bring  questions  thereafter  because 
the  mouths  of  cavillers  had  been  so  effectually  shut.  But  now 
the  Lord’s  reply  comes  in  a  different  realm,  touching  the 
conscience  of  man  to  the  quick.  A  sin  has  undoubtedly  been 
committed.  Jesus  makes  no  effort  to  condone  the  sin.  But 
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by  a  master  stroke  He  succeeded  in  shifting  the  point  of 
attention  from  His  own  attitude  to  the  moral  fitness  of  the 
accusers.  In  a  sense,  of  course,  His  answer  was  an  appeal 
to  the  law  which  provided  that  the  hands  of  the  witnesses 
must  be  first  on  the  accused  to  put  that  one  to  death.  Whether 
they  were  actually  able  to  serve  as  witnesses  in  this  case  or 
not,  the  story  does  not  make  clear.  But  even  if  some  of  them 
had  personally  apprehended  the  sinning  woman,  in  the  very 
act,  as  they  put  it,  and  so  were  legally  able  to  act  as  wit¬ 
nesses,  they  were  now  being  summoned  to  weigh  their  quali¬ 
fications  in  another  realm  entirely.  To  suppose  that  Jesus 
meant  to  accuse  each  of  these  men  of  personal  immorality 
goes  beyond  the  intent  of  His  rejoinder.  The  sin  in  the 
present  case  is  but  one  manifestation  of  a  power  for  evil  in 
human  nature  that  may  break  out  in  many  other  directions 
as  well.  By  His  teaching  the  Lord  had  made  it  plain  that 
no  man  could  hold  himself  above  the  charge  of  sin  who  had 
looked  upon  a  woman  with  adulterous  eyes.  Sin  is  committed 
in  the  heart  before  it  is  committed  in  the  members.  His 
demand  that  the  one  without  sin  should  be  the  first  to  cast 
a  stone  gave  ample  opportunity  for  conscience  to  do  its  work. 
Presently  the  exodus  began,  with  the  eldest  leading  the  way, 
for  their  longer  experience  of  life  had  made  them  most  con¬ 
scious  of  failure. 

Before  turning  our  attention  to  the  implications  of  Jesus* 
words,  shall  we  not  do  well  to  find  in  them  a  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  for  coping  with  the  fiood  of  impurity  which  fiows 
out  from  defiled  minds  and  hearts  through  befouled  lips?  It 
is  possible,  even  as  here,  that  men  may  profess  to  be  seeking 
for  justice  against  sinners,  or  at  least  be  deploring  the  wick¬ 
edness  of  their  fellows,  and  yet  all  the  while  be  taking  a 
craven  delight  in  discussing  these  grosser  manifestations  of 
the  flesh.  Like  Jesus,  our  first  line  of  defense  may  well  be 
the  wall  of  silence,  a  refusal  to  participate  in  the  discussion 
or  to  lend  any  encouraging  sign  to  those  who  need  only  the 
smallest  token  of  appreciation  to  stir  them  to  greater  efforts, 
the  last  being  more  salacious  than  the  first.  But  when  silence 
becomes  equivocal,  then  the  only  truly  effective  measure  is 
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the  planting  of  the  banner  of  holiness  in  the  midst.  In  its 
white  light  the  conscience-stricken  become  ill  at  ease,  then 
silent. 

Returning  to  the  utterance  of  our  Lord,  what  are  we  to 
make  of  it?  Does  it  mean  that  unless  we  are  without  sin,  we 
cannot  pass  judgment  on  the  sins  of  others?  In  the  realm 
of  society,  that  is  clearly  out  of  the  question,  for  it  would 
render  any  system  of  human  justice  unworkable,  indeed  im¬ 
possible,  from  the  start.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  must 
have  as  our  judges  on  earth  sinful  men,  for  there  are  no 
others.  While  the  personal  integrity  of  those  who  follow  the 
legal  profession  is  eminently  desirable,  their  work  is  really 
objective,  determined  by  the  character  of  law  itself.  The 
decisions  of  judges  and  juries  are  to  be  viewed  not  in  the 
light  of  the  personalities  who  make  them  but  in  the  light 
of  the  justice  which  they  pledge  themselves  to  maintain. 

What  the  statement  of  Christ  does  signify  is  the  tre¬ 
mendous  truth  that  final  judgment  belongs  only  to  the  sin¬ 
less.  All  human  actions  and  decisions  are  subject  to  review 
at  the  bar  of  divine  judgment,  and  there  He  will  sit.  The 
author  of  these  words  is  the  only  Man  capable  of  passing 
final  judgment  on  the  sons  of  men.  The  Father  has  com¬ 
mitted  all  judgment  to  the  Son.  This  is  only  an  empty  claim 
if  there  is  any  flaw  in  Him,  for  the  judge  of  all  must  be 
right  in  order  to  do  right.  There  was  no  doubt  in  His  own 
mind  on  this  score.  In  this  same  chapter  we  have  the  record 
of  His  bold  challenge,  “Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin?” 
It  becomes  a  serious  thing  for  modern  men,  in  possession  of 
supposed  knowledge  which  former  generations  did  not  have, 
to  question  the  veracity  of  Jesus  as  to  His  death,  resurrec¬ 
tion,  or  promised  return.  If  He  deceived  any  in  any  measure 
on  these  vital  themes  or  any  others.  He  has  forfeited  His 
right  to  be  our  Judge.  Do  we  dare  affirm  that  He  has  failed? 
Here  above  all  other  places  we  need  the  admonition,  “Judge 
not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.” 

How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  judgment  is  in  His 
hands !  How  unlike  the  woman’s  accusers  He  was !  They  had 
the  desire  to  punish  and  not  the  moral  qualification  to  make 
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a  verdict.  He  had  the  qualification,  but  not  the  desire.  He 
could  cast  the  stone,  for  He  was  without  sin,  yet  we  could 
never  imagine  Him  doing  it,  despite  the  fact  that  by  His 
own  announcement  He  is  the  stone  that  smites  and  grinds 
to  powder.  That  aspect  of  judgment  belongs  to  the  future. 
But  more  than  that,  the  sinless  Judge  knows  how  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  erring  from  the  rebellious.  Wherever  possible. 
He  permits  mercy  to  triumph  over  judgment.  Certainly  we 
see  it  here. 

In  the  long  silence  marked  only  by  the  footfall  of  the 
retiring  scribes  and  Pharisees,  Jesus  remained  stooped  over, 
writing  on  the  ground.  At  length  they  were  all  gone,  but 
they  did  not  take  the  woman.  They  had  enough  with  which 
to  occupy  their  thoughts,  every  one  of  them.  All  present 
interest  in  casting  stones  had  vanished.  With  one  sentence, 
Jesus  had  accomplished  their  dismissal.  It  remained  to  deal 
with  the  woman  who  was  left  in  His  presence.  And  He  did 
it  with  scarcely  more  than  a  word.  Taking  note  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  men  who  had  dragged  her  before  Him,  Jesus 
asked  a  simple  question  upon  which  to  build  His  verdict  to 
her:  “Hath  no  man  condemned  thee?”  “Neither  do  I  con¬ 
demn  thee.”  It  would  be  undiscerning  indeed  to  see  in  this 
an  indifference  to  sin  or  any  basis  for  obliterating  the  great 
white  throne  for  the  final  assize  of  sinners.  The  Master  saw 
deeply  enough  to  know  that  the  heart  of  the  woman  was 
bowed  with  true  penitence  for  her  sin.  All  that  was  needed 
was  a  warning  to  give  full  proof  of  the  power  of  forgiveness 
in  her  life  during  the  coming  days.  “Go,  and  sin  no  more.” 

Delicate  situation  never  had  more  delicate  handling  than 
this.  Censoriousness  got  its  rebuke  and  sin  its  condemnation, 
but  best  of  all  a  crushed  life  received  new  hope.  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell  Morgan  draws  our  attention  to  two  notable  features  in 
our  Lord’s  treatment  of  the  woman.  Instead  of  addressing 
her  as  a  sinner  or  worse.  He  called  her  Woman,  the  very 
mode  of  address  by  which  He  was  accustomed  to  speak  to 
His  own  mother.  By  so  doing  He  accorded  to  her  the  full 
measure  of  dignity  which  was  hers  by  virtue  of  being  God’s 
creature,  made  for  His  glory.  Then  too,  no  inquiry  was 
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made  after  her  name.  None  is  reported.  So  it  was  with  the 
sinful  woman  who  came  in  to  Him  as  He  sat  at  dinner,  and 
washed  His  feet  with  her  tears.  The  name  is  hidden  that  no 
stigma  may  abide.  Love  is  kind.  Love  thinketh  no  evil.  Love 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

The  incident  serves  to  remind  us  that  there  are  three 
areas  of  judgment  in  which  we  are  directly  concerned. 
Others  judge  us  (we  do  not  forget  that  this  may  be  re¬ 
versed),  the  Lord  judges  us,  and  we  judge  ourselves.  Who 
does  not  shrink  from  the  very  thought  of  being  brought  be¬ 
fore  one’s  fellows  to  answer  for  his  sins?  Accusers  are  many, 
and  sinful  hearts  are  all  too  prone  to  delight  in  the  defection 
or  moral  collapse  of  another.  At  such  times,  one  can  echo 
David’s  anguish  of  heart  that  breathes  through  his  words, 
“Let  me  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord;  for  very  great 
are  his  mercies:  but  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man.” 
Yet  what  we  fear  at  the  hands  of  man  is  simply  the  effects 
of  judgment,  the  loss  of  reputation,  the  humiliation  that 
comes  with  the  realization  that  one  cannot  longer  have  the 
place  of  public  esteem  which  was  his.  Humiliated,  yes,  but 
not  searched.  This  comes  with  the  Lord’s  judgment.  Con¬ 
fronting  Him,  we  stand  before  absolute  holiness.  It  will  be 
no  light  thing  to  be  judged  of  the  Lord,  as  though  it  were  a 
relief  after  suffering  at  the  hands  of  men.  He  that  is  with¬ 
out  sin  sees  every  sin  and  will  leave  no  sense  of  comfort  or 
satisfaction  in  it  as  He  finally  conforms  us  to  His  image  that 
He  may  admit  us  fully  to  His  fellowship.  One  of  the  great 
values  of  the  Word  is  its  revelation  of  God’s  displeasure  upon 
sin,  that  those  who  are  His  children  may  accept  His  verdict 
upon  their  sins  as  their  own.  To  confess  sin  is  literally  to 
say  the  same  thing  about  it  as  God  says  about  it.  Self¬ 
judgment  is  only  complete  when  it  brings  a  renunciation  of 
the  sin  into  which  we  have  fallen.  “For  if  we  would  judge 
ourselves,  we  should  not  be  judged.  But  when  we  are  judged, 
we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord,  that  we  should  not  be  con¬ 
demned  with  the  world.” 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  he  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  19J^7) 
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PROTESTANT  THEOLOGY  SINCE  1700 

By  Miner  Brodhead  Stearns,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  July-Septemher  Number ,  1946) 
MODERN  EUROPEAN  PHILOSOPHY 

We  left  the  study  of  the  English  philosophers,  whom  we 
had  traced  from  Bacon  through  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  and 
other  lesser  lights,  to  go  back  to  Descartes  and  follow  another 
line,  which  led  us  through  the  German  philosophers  down  to 
the  present  day.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  to  the  19th  century  in  order  to  pick  up  the  thread 
of  philosophic  development  there.  Before  doing  so,  a  passing 
reference  may  be  made  to  Auguste  Comte  (1798-1867),  the 
French  founder  of  the  Positivist  School.  He  attacked  the 
grounds  of  theism  by  declaring  that  we  have  no  knowledge 
except  of  phenomena,  and  can  therefore  have  no  knowledge 
of  final  causes.  He  said  that  religion  is  only  a  product  of  the 
imagination.  He  recognized  three  stages  of  thought:  the 
lowest  was  the  mythical  or  theological,  which  explains  the 
world  and  events  by  reference  to  supernatural  beings;  then 
came  the  metaphysical  type  of  thinking;  and  highest  of  all 
was  the  positive,  rejecting  all  a  priori  elements,  recognizing 
the  futility  of  trying  to  find  the  ultimate  ground  of  things. 
This  last  is  the  perfection  of  philosophy.  This  type  of  phil¬ 
osophy  is  also  called  sensationalism,  since  all  knowledge  is 
acquired  solely  through  the  senses. 

Sensationalism  also  had  its  representatives  in  England  in 
the  persons  of  James  Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Alexander  Bain, 
and  Herbert  Spencer.  Sheldon  groups  these  four  men  to¬ 
gether**  since  they  held  in  common  the  following  four  tenets 
of  sensationalism:  (1)  Sensation  supplies  the  entire  material 
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of  knowledge.  (2)  Our  necessary  or  intuitive  beliefs  are  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  principle  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Because 
of  this,  this  class  of  philosophers  has  also  been  called  the 
Associational  School.  (3)  There  is  no  immediate  consciousness 
of  self,  but  only  of  particular  feelings  or  exercises.  We  have 
no  proof  that  the  mind  is  anything  more  than  a  succession 
of  psychical  states.  (4)  Acts  of  the  will,  just  as  other  events, 
come  under  the  category  of  cause  and  effect.  Determinism, 
or  what  Sheldon  calls  ^^necessitarianism,”  is  the  name  applied 
to  this  theory. 

John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-1873)  admits  that  this  last  point 
involves  a  considerable  paradox  in  his  Examination  of  Sir 
WUliam  Hamilton*s  Philosophy,  as  quoted  by  Sheldon — ^“If 
we  speak  of  the  mind  as  a  series  of  feelings,  we  are  obliged 
to  complete  the  statement  by  calling  it  a  series  of  feelings 
which  is  aware  of  itself  as  past  and  future;  and  we  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  alternative  of  believing  that  the  mind,  or  ego, 
is  something  different  from  any  series  of  feelings,  or  possi¬ 
bilities  of  them,  or  of  accepting  the  paradox,  that  something 
which  ex  hypothesi  is  but  a  series  of  feelings  can  be  aware 
of  itself  as  a  series.””  Fisher  speaks  of  J.  S.  Mill  as  repro¬ 
ducing  the  philosophy  of  Hume.**  But  in  his  later  writings 
Mill  seemed  to  incline  to  a  form  of  theism  and  to  see  some 
ground  for  the  belief  in  a  future  life.  He  gave  some  weight 
to  the  argument  from  design,  until  the  rise  of  Darwinism 
seemed  to  invalidate  this  argument  for  theism. 

Herbert  Spencer  (1820-1903)  built  a  philosophy  on  the 
theory  of  evolution.  He  built  upon  the  doctrine  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton  and  of  Mansel  (1820-1871)  that  our  knowl¬ 
edge  is  relative.  We  can  know  nothing  of  things  in  them¬ 
selves.  Hence  Spencer  was  not  a  materialist,  although  his 
system  has  strong  affinities  with  materialism.  He  denied 
the  existence  of  human  personality,  saying  that  what  is 
taken  to  be  personality  is  nothing  more  than  the  inevitable 
set  of  reactions  of  the  nervous  system  to  the  influences  of 

"Loc.  cit. 

"Op.  cit.,  p.  486. 
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heredity  and  environment.**  But  even  these  nervous  reac¬ 
tions  are  merely  phenomena,  the  reality  behind  which  we 
cannot  know.  His  conception  of  God  was  merely  that  of  a 
pantheistic  ‘'force/*  though  in  his  essay  on  theism  he  admits: 
“I  think  it  must  be  allowed  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  the  adaptations  in  nature  afford  a  large  balance 
of  probability  in  favor  of  creation  by  intelligence.*’*®  But 
he  cannot  admit  that  the  Creator  can  be  at  the  same  time 
omnipotent  and  good  on  account  of  the  existence  of  evil, 
and  therefore  he  postulates  some  form  of  dualism.  His  idea 
of  religion  is  a  vague  worship  of  the  unknown  God,  and 
under  his  system  theology  is  impossible.  So  much  space 
would  not  be  devoted  to  such  an  unChristian  philosophy  were 
it  not  for  the  immense  influence  and  well-nigh  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolution  upon  which  it  is  based. 
Fisher  qualifies  it  as  “an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  combine 
Positivism  and  Pantheism  in  a  consistent  system.**** 

It  has  been  said  of  Spencer  that)  “he  tries  to  express  in 
a  general  formula  the  belief  in  progress  which  pervaded  his 
age,  and  to  erect  it  into  the  supreme  law  of  the  universe.**** 
Spencer  was  a  friend  of  Charles  Darwin  (1809-1882)  who, 
though  neither  philosopher  nor  theologian,  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  here  on  account  of  his  great  influence  upon  both  fields. 
His  influence  upon  Spencer  has  just  been  mentioned  and 
his  influence  upon  theology  will  appear  in  due  course.  His 
two  well-known  and  epochal  works  were  the  Origin  of  Species 
(1869)  and  the  Descent  of  Man  (1871).  It  is  not  in  the 
province  of  this  investigation  to  enter  into  controversy  or 
polemics,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  register  here  the  writ¬ 
er’s  strong  protest  against  the  total  lack  of  proof  of  this 
“scientific**  hypothesis  which  Darwin  fathered,  which  has 
nevertheless  been  accepted  as  scientific  fact  by  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  supposedly  thinking  world.  This  is  so  much  the 
case  that  Julius  Seelye  Bixler  has  given  it  as  his  frank 

**First  Principles,  pp.  64-65  as  quoted  by  Fisher,  op.  ciu,  p.  487. 

**Quoted  by  Sheldon,  op.  cit.,  II,  256. 

*^History  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  634. 

** Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  14th  ed.,  s.  v.,  “Spencer,  Herbert.” 
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opinion  that  “the  battle  of  evolution  is  over,”**  and  a  reput¬ 
able  magazine  like  Time  pontificates,  “There  are  still  a  few 
fundamentalists  left  who  repudiate  the  doctrine  that  men 
and  apes  evolved  from  a  common  primate  stock.”**  That 
others  than  theologians  have  detected  the  immense  and  bane¬ 
ful  influence  of  Darwin’s  speculations  upon  the  course  of 
world  history  is  clear  from  the  recent  work  of  Columbia 
University’s  assistant  professor  of  history,  Jacques  Barzun, 
entitled  Darwin,  Marx,  Wagner,  In  this  book  Barzun  traces 
present  European  paganism  and  the  second  World  War, 
which  he  rightly  regards  as  the  greatest  religious  war  since 
the  Franks  beat  the  Saracens  in  732,  directly  to  the  ideas 
of  these  three  men  who  each  published  epochal  works  in 
1859.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  Marx  was 
a  great  student  of  Hegel  and  profoundly  influenced  by  his 
philosophy. 

Another  man  of  science  who  was  a  friend  of  Darwin’s 
and  greatly  influenced  by  him  (though  he  never  fully  accepted 
Darwin’s  principle  of  natural  selection)  was  Thomas  H.  Hux¬ 
ley  (1825-1895).  Although  Huxley  only  had  two  years  of 
schooling  he  was  a  great  reader  and  devoured  Sir  William 
Hamilton’s  Logic  at  the  age  of  15,  and  came  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Carlyle’s  presentation  of  Kant  and  other  German 
philosophers  at  17  years  of  age.  It  was  in  his  later  years 
that  his  philosophic  bent  expressed  itself  in  his  writings, 
for  his  early  years  and  middle  life  were  occupied  with 
scientific  pursuits.  Huxley  is  the  originator  of  the  term  **ag> 
nostic,”  which  describes  his  own  philosophy  concerning  God. 
He  denied  being  a  materialist,  but  he  was  a  convinced  de- 
terminist.  Neither  mind  nor  personality  can  be  proved,  he 
thought.  What  we  call  mind  is  only  a  series  of  sensations. 
In  such  a  system  there  is  room  neither  for  freedom  nor  for 
responsibility.  There  is  no  proof  of  life  after  death  nor  of 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God.  To  give  it  in  Huxley’s  own 
words:  *‘That  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a 

**Op.  at.,  p.  149. 

**“Man,  Apes,  &  Hooton,”  Dec.  2,  1940. 
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being  as  the  God  of  the  theologians  is  true  enough.”**  “Of 
moral  purpose  I  see  no  trace  in  nature.”**  But  he  rejected 
atheism  as  “on  purely  philosophical  grounds  untenable.”*’ 
If  there  is  a  God,  then  Huxley  thought  He  must  be  the  cause 
of  all  evil  as  well  as  all  good.  From  1880  onwards  Huxley 
was  engaged  in  combatting  orthodox  Christian  views.  He  re¬ 
jected  Christianity  on  the  ground  that  ‘*the  exact  nature  of 
the  teachings  and  the  convictions  of  Jesus  is  extremely  un¬ 
certain.”**  What  he  considered  to  be  the  “perfect  ideal  of 
religion”  is  expressed  in  Micah  6:8.** 

The  importance  of  these  antiChristian  views  of  Huxley 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the  opinions  of  a  man  of  science 
and  to  such  opinions,  as  Professor  Rice  has  well  said,  “the 
popular  mind  often  attributes  the  same  degree  of  proba¬ 
bility  as  belongs  to  the  legitimate  conclusions  of  science.” 
The  same  author  also  notes :  “It  may  be  remarked  that  scien¬ 
tific  men  often  give  utterance  to  opinions  which  far  tran¬ 
scend  the  limits  which  we  have  assigned  for  the  scope  of 
science.  .  .  .  When  a  scientific  man  expresses  an  opinion  on 
such  questions  as  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immateriality 
of  the  human  soul,  his  utterances  are  not  science  but  phil¬ 
osophy, — ^good  or  bad  philosophy,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  opin¬ 
ions  of  a  scientific  man  on  philosophy  or  theology  are  no  more  a 
part  of  science  than  are  his  opinions  on  politics  or  poetry.”*® 
It  would  be  well  if  this  prudent  statement  were  given  more 
heed.  Perhaps  in  justice  to  Huxley  it  should  he  recorded 
before  leaving  him  that  he  did  teach  ethics,  however  para¬ 
doxical  that  may  seem.  He  asserted  that  man’s  moral  task 
was  to  oppose  the  “cosmic  process,”  that  is,  the  struggle 
for  existence. 

Against  the  background  of  so  much  agnosticism  produced 


**Leonard  Huxley,  Life  and  Letters  of  T.  H.  Huxley,  11:162,  as  quoted  by 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  14th  ed.,  XI:949-50. 

*^Ibid.,  11:268. 

*'Ibid.,  11:162. 

**Collected  Essays,  V  :142,  as  quoted  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  loc.  cit. 
*'Ibid.,  IV:161. 

‘®W.  N.  Rice,  Twenty-five  Years  of  Scientific  Progress  and  Other  Essays, 
p.  106,  as  quoted  by  Fisher,  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  489. 
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by  the  hypothesis  of  organic  evolution  it  is  pleasant  to  re¬ 
cord  the  name  of  one  philosopher  who  abandoned  scepticism 
for  theism  and  a  belief  in  personal  immortality,  though  still 
holding  to  evolution.  This  was  George  John  Romanes 
(1848-1894),  the  British  biologist. 

To  sum  up  the  recent  philosophical  movement  in  Great 
Britain  no  better  means  is  available  than  another  quotation 
from  Bixler:  “A  host  of  familiar  names  clamor  for  mention 
when  one  turns  to  Great  Britain.  Continuing  the  spirit  of 
T.  H.  Green,  arguments  have  been  offered  for  an  Absolute 
which  shall  satisfy  intellectual,  ethical,  and  religious  re¬ 
quirements  by  such  famous  thinkers  as  the  Cairds,  Bradley, 
and  Bosanquet.  When  absolutism  falters  before  the  claims 
of  pluralism,  and  idealism  tends  toward  personalism,  we 
encounter  such  names  as  Pringle-Pattison,  A.  E.  Taylor, 
Henry  Jones,  Webb,  Sorley,  Galloway,  Rashdall,  and  Mc- 
Taggart.  A  voluntaristic  fideism  is  represented  in  Balfour, 
a  thorough-going  scientific  empiricism  in  Tennant,  and  the 
claims  of  science  have  recently  been  weighed  with  especial 
care  by  Temple  and  Barnes.  Schiller’s  humanism  protests 
in  the  name  of  religion  against  some  supposed  benumbing 
effects  of  absolutism.  Laird  and  G.  E.  Moore  offer  arguments 
for  the  objectivity  of  value.  Hobhouse,  Alexander,  and  Lloyd 
Morgan,  though  differing  in  many  respects,  share  an  interest 
in  teleology.  L.  P.  Jacks  has  a  wide  following,  especially 
through  his  ability  to  express  philosophical  truth  in  re¬ 
ligious  terms.”*' 

Some  attention  has  now  been  given  to  the  philosophic 
movements  of  the  past  two  and  a  half  centuries  in  Germany 
and  England.  It  may  occasion  some  surprise  that  so  little 
space  has  been  given  to  the  philosophers  of  France,  of  whom 
only  Descartes,  Geulincx  (a  Belgian),  Malebranche,  and 
Comte  have  been  mentioned.  What  of  such  men  as  Voltaire 
(1694-1778),  Rousseau  (1712-1778),  Condillac  (1715-1780), 
Helvetius  (1715-1771),  Royer-Collard  (1763-1845),  Victor 
Cousin  (1792-1867),  Jouffroy  (1796-1842),  and  last  but  not 

“0^  at.,  p.  157. 
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least,  Henri  Bergson  (1859-1941),  besides  a  number  of  other 
modern  philosophers  mentioned  by  Bixler”?  The  limits  of 
investigation  forbid  consideration  of  the  systems  of  all  these 
men — men  whose  influence  upon  the  development  of  theology 
has  been  less  important  for  two  reasons.  On  the  one  hand, 
their  philosophies  have  not  been,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
nature  to  exert  a  profound  influence  upon  theology;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  since  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
in  1685,  the  number  of  Protestants  in  France  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  lamentable  degree,  so  that  even  at  present,  after 
more  than  a  century  of  religious  liberty,  they  only  number 
two  percent  of  the  total  population.  Hence  French  Protes¬ 
tantism  has  played  a  relatively  small  role  in  the  history  of 
modern  Protestantism. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  philosophy  since 
Descartes  and  Bacon  must  inevitably  leave  the  serious  Chris¬ 
tian  reader  with  a  sense  of  unspeakable  sadness,  as  he  con¬ 
siders  this  fresh  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  inspired  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Apostle  Paul  nearly  nineteen  centuries 
ago:  “The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God”  (1  Cor.  1:21). 
It  is  therefore  a  very  pleasant  relief  to  find,  amid  all  the  vain 
speculations  of  unbelieving  men,  here  and  there  a  solitary 
philosopher  who  may  truly  be  called  Christian  and  with 
most  of  whose  positions  a  conservative  evangelical  can  hear¬ 
tily  agree.  Two  such  will  here  be  briefly  considered,  both 
from  small  European  countries,  one  of  whom  has  already 
exerted  and  is  still  exerting  immense  influence  upon  theology, 
but  the  other  of  whom  is  too  recent  and  too  little  known  to 
have  made  his  influence  widely  felt  as  yet.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  now  famous  Danish  philosopher,  Soren  Kierkegaard 
(1813-1855),  who  was  only  locally  known  during  his  short 
lifetime  but  whose  voluminous  writings  greatly  influenced 
Karl  Barth  and  because  of  the  publicity  which  this  fact  has 
given  them  are  now  influencing  an  ever-growing  number  in 
all  countries  where  philosophy  is  practised.  While  his  tone 
is  far  too  gloomy  for  a  normal  Christian,  nevertheless  Kier- 
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kegaard  had  a  profound  sense  of  the  sovereignty  and  “other¬ 
ness”  of  God,  and  hence  of  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  from 
God  to  man.  In  fact,  he  emphasized  the  transcendence  of  God 
at  times  to  an  undue  extent,  so  as  to  make  fellowship  be¬ 
tween  the  believer  and  God  practically  impossible. 

The  late  Professor  H.  R.  Mackintosh  of  Edinburgh  point¬ 
ed  out  that  two  main  principles  characterize  Kierkegaard’s 
thinking.”  The  first  of  these  is  subjectivity  or  “spiritual  in¬ 
wardness,”  by  which  is  meant  the  personal  experience  or  ap¬ 
propriation  of  truth  in  contrast  to  a  mere  cold  and  dispassion- 
ate  objective  consideration  of  it.  This  does  not  at  all  imply 
denial  of  objective  reality,  however.  As  to  the  second  point, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon  Professor  Mackintosh’s 
own  words:  “The  second  underlying  principle  for  Kierke¬ 
gaard  is  the  rooted  distrust  of  Hegelian  philosophy  in  which, 
after  years  of  storm  and  strees,  he  had  ended.  He  now  rested 
in  an  immovable  conviction  that  Hegelianism,  with  its  serene 
objectivity  and  optimistic  acceptance  of  the  actual,  is  the 
worst  possible  framework  in  which  authentic  Christian  be¬ 
lief  can  be  set.  Hegel  stood  for  the  royal  autocracy  of  hu¬ 
man  thought,  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  the  so-called  crea¬ 
tive  reason  of  man;  but  to  Kierkegaard  nothing  could  be 
more  falsely  and  sentimentally  out  of  touch  with  the  sombre 
facts  of  life  as  lit  up  by  the  flash  of  revelation.  Here  are 
all  the  materials  for  a  great  controversy;  and  the  balance 
of  forces  in  the  fight  changed  when  Kierkegaard  stepped 
into  the  arena.  ‘The  beginning  of  the  new  apprehension  of 
the  problem  of  God,’  writes  Karl  Heim,  ‘dates  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  Kierkegaard,  in  conflict 
with  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  rediscovered  the  way  back 
from  abstract  thought  to  the  actually  existing  reality*  (Glau- 
ben  und  Denken,  I,  p.  93).  Hegel  stood  for  the  world  as  a 
closed  system;  his  antagonist  pointed  to  grim  factors  in  life 
and  thought  which  are  incalculable.  Hegel,  with  a  higher 
naturalism,  dissolved  the  individual  in  ‘bloodless  categories’; 
the  other  proclaimed  the  sheer  individuality  of  conscience 

"Types  of  Modern  Theology,  pp.  224-28. 
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as  it  listens  to  God.  Hegel  found  it  possible  to  approve  of 
Christianity  as  at  all  events  a  first  sketch  of  the  all-inclusive 
metaphysic;  the  other  announced  the  paradox  of  God’s  self¬ 
revelation,  by  its  nature  an  pffence  to  reason,  and  only  to  be 
grasped  through  the  infinite  passion  of  faith. 

“Such  a  philosophy  as;  Hegel’s,  it  follows,  is  inwardly  and 
unavoidably  at  odds  with  Christian  religion ;  it  will  pass  the 
wit  of  man  to  bridge  the  gulf.  The  Gospel  asks  of  each  man 
the  question:  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole?  But  philosophical 
idealism,  taking  its  own  characteristically  frivolous  view  of 
sin,  recoils  with  distaste  from  a  query  so  intrusive:  for  its 
chief  purpose  is  not  to  cleanse  or  cure,  but  to  explain.... 
Kirkegaard  revolts  especially  from  the  Hegelian  doctrine 
which,  if  words  mean  anything,  teaches  that  the  human  spirit 
is  identical  with  the  Divine.  It  is  blind  to  the  truth  that 
man,  as  one  whose  being  is  derived  from  elsewhere,  must 
clearly  rest  in  faith  on  Him  by  whose  Will  he  exists.  It  is 
a  comical  thought,  he  sarcastically  observes,  that  the  poor 
philosopher  (or  theologian)  who  just  after  setting  down 
one  of  his  profoundest  sentences  must  turn  from  his  desk  to 
sneeze,  should  confuse  himself  with  the  Infinite  Spectator 
of  all  time  and  all  existence.  If  moral  disease  betakes  itself 
for  cure  to  speculation,  it  will  come  empty  away,  for  a 
tempted  man  gains  nothing  by  being  told  that  sin  and  virtue 
are  members  of  a  transparently  logical  sequence.  The  re¬ 
conciliation  of  which  Hegel  speaks  perpetually,  and  which 
indeed  forms  the  unvarying  pattern  of  his  argument,  is  no 
more  than  logical  or  verbal;  to  be  reconciled,  at  bottom,  is 
simply  to  awaken  to  the  truth  that  by  the  nature  of  things  we 
are  reconciled  and  were  formerly  deluded  in  believing  the 
opposite.  Thus  the  Hegelian  harmonist  misses  both  the  aw¬ 
fulness  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  glory.  Revelation  has  come  to 
mean  only  man’s  discovery  of  his  own  latent  powers.  The 
offence  of  the  Cross  has  been  done  away.”** 

Although  energetically  rejecting  the  Hegelian  dialectic 
Kirkegaard  had  one  of  his  own,  which  he  called  a  “quali- 
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tative  dialectic.”  It  consisted  in  setting  over  against  one 
another  ideas  which  appear  to  be  in  opposition,  but  which 
are  both  paradoxically  true.  Such  pairs  of  ideas  are:  holi¬ 
ness  and  love,  grace  and  responsibility,  eternity  and  time. 
The  idealist  philosopher  tries  to  find  an  easy  reconciliation 
between  these  apparent  opposites,  and  hence  adopts  the  for¬ 
mula  ”both — and.”  Kirkegaard  will  have  none  of  this  and 
replaces  this  formula  by  “either — or,”  which,  by  the  way, 
was  the  title  of  his  first  published  work  (1843).  To  quote 
further  from  Mackintosh  on  this  point:  “The  true  thinker 
will  not  try  to  have  everything  about  him  just  a  little  clearer 
than  it  is,  for  his  business  is  to  make  difficulties.  Ration¬ 
alism  is  the  enemy.  In  the  actual  world  of  personal  life 
where  destiny  is  at  stake,  antinomy  rules.”'* 

One  is  tempted  to  pursue  farther  the  study  of  this  one 
who  has  been  called  “the  greatest  Christian  thinker  of  the 
past  century,”  but  we  must  pass  on  to  a  brief  reference  to 
the  other  Christian  philosopher  above  alluded  to.  This  is 
Philipp  Kohnstamm  (1875-  ),  a  German  Jew  converted 

to  Christianity  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Holland 
and  is  at  present  a  professor  of  the  University  of  Amster¬ 
dam.  His  philosophy,  which  he  styles  “Biblical  Personalism,” 
has  been  briefly  described  by  C.  A.  Plantinga  in  the  Person-- 
alisV*  Personalism  in  general  has  been  described  as  the 
philosophy  that  is  “most  true  to  the  Christian  tradition.”" 
Human  personality  is  emphasized,  in  contrast  with  much 
current  mechanistic  and  deterministic  philosophy  which 
practically  denies  such  an  entity.  God  is  the  absolute  per¬ 
sonality.  Kohnstamm’s  particular  type  of  personalism  is  thus 
set  forth  by  Plantinga :  “The  title  of  his  chief  published  work. 
Creator  and  Creation  [Scheyper  en  5chcpptnp],  suggests  the 
double  motivation  of  Kohnstamm’s  philosophy.  His  intense 
religious  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  as 


"hoc.  cit. 

"“The  Biblical  Personalism  of  Philipp  Kohnstamm,”  The  Personalist,  Au¬ 
tumn,  1941,  pp.  364-75. 

"H.  N.  Wieman  and  B.  E.  Meland,  American  Philosophies  of  Religiont  as 
quoted  by  C.  S.  Macfarland,  Trends  of  Christian  Thinking,  p.  12. 
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Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  the  universe,  seemed  to  be  substan¬ 
tiated  by  his  strong  conviction,  as  a  physicist,  that  modem 
scientific  progress  demands  the  abandonment  of  the  older 
mechanistic  (impersonalistic)  concepts  of  natural  science  in 
favor  of  new  formulations  which  point  in  the  direction  of  a 
personalistic  (theistic)  view  of  nature  as  the  creation  of 
God.  His  views  of  the  supernatural  and  of  the  natural 
support  each  other,  and  together  furnish  the  whole  frame¬ 
work  of  his  philosophy.  The  influence  of  Kohnstamm’s  other 
major  interest — pedagogy — also  appears  throughout  his  phil¬ 
osophy,  most  clearly,  however,  in  his  views  of  human  per¬ 
sonality,  and  his  philosophy  of  history.  In  the  latter,  like 
Lessing,  he  conceives  of  God's  dealings  with  man  after  the 
analogy  of  the  educator’s  dealings  with  the  child.  .  .  .  Bib¬ 
lical  Personalism  may  be  designated  alternatively  as  a  theis¬ 
tic  or  as  a  personalistic  system  of  philosophy.  Kohnstamm 
regards  neither  term  as  wholly  satisfactory.  The  former  has 
become  identified  with  the  Scholastic  tradition  in  which 
Christian  thought  was  forced  into  alien  molds.  By  that  tra- 
ditian  Christian  experience,  reflecting  an  attitude  which  is 
essentially  that  of  love,  was  formulated  in  terms  of  a  non- 
Christian,  predominantly  Greek,  philosophy.  The  term  ‘per¬ 
sonalism’  is  ambiguous  since  radically  different  world-views 
have  been  so  described.  Chief  among  these  Kohnstamm 
mentions  the  romantic  personalism  of  post-Renaissance  Eu¬ 
rope  [as  experienced  in  part,  for  example,  by  Goethe’s 
Prometheus  and  Nietzsche’s  U ehermensch'\  and  the  person¬ 
alism  of  William  Stern. 

“Endeavoring  to  avoid  such  ambiguities,  Kohnstamm  calls 
his  philosophy  ‘A  system  of  Personalistic  Philosophy  on  a 
Biblical  Basis,  [the  subtitle  of  Schepper  en  Schepping]  or, 
simply.  Biblical  Personalism.  The  implication  is  that  the 
Bible  provides  a  single  consistent  view  of  life  and  the  world, 
and  that  this  ‘essential  totality’  is  normative  for  Biblical 
Personalism.  .  .  .  While  personality  is  the  central  category 
of  Biblical  Personalism,  it  is  divine  rather  than  human  per¬ 
sonality  that  is  made  central.  Human  personality  derives 
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its  meaning  and  value  only  from  its  relation  to  divine  per¬ 
sonality.  The  essential  nature  of  personality  may  be  indicated 
by  saying  that  to  be  a  person  or  to  possess  personality  is  to 
stand  in  the  I-Thou  relation.  Human  personality  cannot  be 
understood  Trom  the  relation  of  man  to  man — ^let  alone 
from  man  as  isolated — ^but  only  from  the  relation  of  man  to 
God.  Only  in  this  relation  can  we  understand  what  man  is 
and  what  he  is  not,  what  he  ought  to  be  and  what  he  ought 
not  to  be.*  The  I-Thou  relation  is  one  of  complete  obedience 
and  submission  to  a  personal  God.  It  is,  therefore,  a  bi¬ 
personal  relation  in  which  man,  who  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  but  has  wilfully  marred  this  image  through 
sin,  seeks  to  be  restored  to  the  favor  of  God.  True  religion 
is  possible  on  this  basis  alone.  But  Kohnstamm  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  contends  that  man  is  only  dimly  aware  of  his  personal 
relation  to  God  until  he  accepts  the  revelation  of  this  rela¬ 
tion  *which  has  taken  place  in  a  Person,  to  whom  again  we 
stand  in  the  I-Thou  relation,*  viz.,  Jesus  Christ. 

“The  favored  position  which  man  undeniably  occupies  in 
reality,  because  of  the  unique  functions  which  he  exercises, 
has,  says  Kohnstamm,  been  over-emphasized  by  those  ideal¬ 
istic  schools  of  philosophy  which  regard  man  as:  *one  with 
the  creative  power  of  the  universe,  in  fact  as  the  only  true 
bearer  of  its  deepest  intentions.*  In  contrast  to  this  view, 
in  which  human  personality  is  enthroned  at  the  expense  of 
minimizing  divine  personality  or  relinquishing  it  altogether. 
Biblical  Personalism  regards  human  personality  as  possess¬ 
ing  only  a  derived  value  and  significance.  It  holds  man*s 
position  of  supremacy  in  the  universe  to  follow  solely  from 
the  fact  that  in  him  there  is  reflected  something  of  the 
character  of  divine  personality  not  found  in  the  subhuman 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  man*s  supreme  position  in  cre¬ 
ation  is  under-emphasized  in  romantic  personalism  where 
the  distinctions  which  God  has  laid  down  in  creation  are 
neglected,  the  ideal  for  humanity  being  conceived  as  the 
achievement  of  a  feeling  of  complete  unity  with  all  living 
things.  Similarly,  and  even  more  grossly,  man*s  distinctive 
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position  is  denied  by  all  forms  of  impersonalism,  whether 
these  be  materialistic  or  idealistic.  Over  against  all  such 
levelling  points  of  view,  Biblical  Personalism  'regards  the 
distinctions  which  are  manifested  in  creation  as  neither 
matters  of  chance  nor  of  arbitrary  wilfulness  but  as  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  about  a  richer  harmony.’  Creation  is  a  hier¬ 
archy  in  which,  in  virtue  of  his  supreme  position,  man  has  a 
correspondingly  unique  and  difficult  task.  He  is  called  upon 
to  cooperate  with  God  in  restoring  the  greatest  possible 
order  and  happiness  in  a  world  whose  original  orderliness 
has  been  disturbed  as  a  result  of  man’s  sin.  Man’s  coopera¬ 
tion  with  God  is  not,  however,  to  be  interpreted  as  a  means 
toward  reconciliation  with  God;  it  is  rather  the  result  and 
sign  of  a  reconciliation  already  effected.  .  . 

It  is  certain  that  all  conservative  Christians  would  not 
agree  with  Kierkegaard  or  Kohnstamm  in  all  points,  nor 
does  the  writer  himself;  but  such  efforts  to  erect  a  system 
of  thought  upon  a  purely  Christian  and  Biblical  basis  are 
extremely  interesting  and  in  marked  contrast  to  most  of  the 
philosophizing  in  the  period  covered  by  this  study.  While 
much  has  been  left  unsaid  in  our  effort  to  review  modem 
European  philosophy  and  perhaps  many  things  which  have 
been  said  might  better  have  been  omitted,  the  writer  hopes 
that  this  material  such  as  it  is  may  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  following  studies  which  deal  with 
Protestant  theological  development,  principally  in  Germany 
and  Great  Britain. 

Brussels,  Belgium. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  19^7) 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  NAME  OF 

CHRIST 

By  Ralph  Rogers  Hawthorne,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  the  Jtdy-September  Number,  1H6) 
DOCTRINAL  SIGNIFICANCE  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

A  consistent  and  systematic  formulation  of  Biblical  truth 
resolves  itself  into  doctrine  or  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures. 
Study  of  the  name  of  Christ  reveals  a  vast  field  of  truth 
relative  to  His  Person  and  work.  All  this  is  not  confined  to 
the  realm  of  Christology,  but  extends  into  revelation  con¬ 
cerning  Israel,  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Church  of  God.  The 
“people  of  promise”  are  to  receive  both  judgment  and  an 
earthly  kingdom  because  of  the  name  of  their  Messiah. 
Unbelievers  discover  themselves  condemned  by  the  name  of 
the  Son  of  God  and  shut  up  to  faith  in  His  name  for  any 
release  from  punishment  and  for  the  gift  of  righteousness, 
forgiveness  of  personal  and  imputed  sin,  and  eternal  life. 
Believers  owe  their  light  and  life  to  the  name  of  their 
Savior.  The  name  of  Christ,  then,  possesses  meaning  for 
Christology,  Pneumatology,  Angelology,  hamartiology,  Soteri- 
ology,  Ecclesiology,  and  Eschatology.  His  name  will  now  be 
related  to  each  of  these  fields  of  truth  in  the  order  named. 

1.  Christology 

First,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  is  prophesied  in 
very  concrete  manner  when  an  angel  of  the  Lord  quotes  to 
Joseph,  the  affianced  of  Mary,  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah: 
“Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth 
a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which  being 
interpreted  is,  God  with  us”  (Matt.  1:23;  cf.  Luke  1:31). 
It  may  seem  strange  perhaps  to  those  who  think  of  Christ’s 
name  as  a  bare  appellation  that  nowhere  in  Scripture  He  was 
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ever  addressed  by  the  title  Emmanuel.  It  should  be  plain, 
however,  that  the  prophecy  merely  shows  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Second,  Christ  is  revealed  as  a  theanthropic 
Person  in  these  same  portions  of  Scripture  (Matt.  1:21,  23; 
Luke  1:31).  The  hypostatic  union,  joint  association  of  both 
divine  and  human  natures  in  the  one  Person  of  Christ,  is  a 
fundamental  of  Christology.  Third,  Christ  performed  His 
miracles  by  the  power  of  His  omnipotent  name.  His  diai 
ciples  did  many  “signs  and  wonders”  by  that  same  powerful 
name.  Fourth,  as  one  supreme  object  of  His  life  Christ 
commissioned  the  Eleven  to  evangelize  the  world.  “It  be¬ 
hoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third 
day  .  .  .  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be 
preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations”  (Luke  24:46,  47; 
cf.  Matt.  28:19).  Fifth,  after  the  Messiah’s  humiliation  into 
the  dust  of  death  and  the  death  of  the  cross  He  arose  from 
the  dead  and  was  exalted  “far  above  all  principality,  and 
power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is 
named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to 
come”  (Eph.  1:21).  “God  .  .  .  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and 
given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name”  (Phil.  2:9). 
Christ  “obtained  a  more  excellent  name”  than  even  angels 
(Heb.  1:4). 

2.  Pneumaiology 

First,  the  Holy  Spirit  performs  many  functions,  one  of 
which  is  in  fulfilment  of  His  office  of  Comforter  in  the  earth 
during  the  absence  of  Christ.  Second,  an  interesting  revela¬ 
tion  is  made  in  John  14:26:  “The  Comforter,  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall 
teach  you  all  things  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem¬ 
brance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.”  Here  is  presented, 
among  other  things,  the  doctrine  of  procession — ^the  Spirit 
proceeds  from  the  Father.  He  is  sent  in  the  name  of  the 
Son.  All  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead  are  equal  in  power, 
of  course,  but  the  Spirit  in  His  present  position  is  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  Son  even  as  the  Son  subordinates  Himself  to  the 
Father  for  the  sake  of  redemption  (cf.  John  15:26;  Ps. 
104:30). 
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3.  Angelology 

First,  two  passages  hitherto  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Christology  also  relate  to  the  angels  and  Christ.  He 
was  “made  so  much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  hath  by 
inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  they”  (Heb. 
1:4).  Second,  not  only  are  angels  inferior  to  Christ  in  the 
matter  of  inheritance  but  also  in  regard  to  sonship.  “Unto 
which  of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time.  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee?”  (Heb.  1:6).  Third,  Christ  is 
above  angels  in  power  (Eph.  1:21),  “far  above  all  princi¬ 
pality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name 
that  is  named.”  Fourth,  the  demons  are  subject  to  Christ. 
Demonology,  of  course,  deals  with  the  fallen  angels,  cohorts 
of  Satan.  As  Christ  gives  the  order,  demons  flee.  Satan  him¬ 
self  met  more  than  his  equal  when  he  sought  to  tempt  Christ 
(Matt.  4).  At  Calvary  he  received  his  formal  judgment, 
making  doom  certain  (Rev.  20:10)  though  it  was  not  yet 
executed.  So  he  operates  under  the  sentence  of  death  be¬ 
cause  his  future  is  linked  with  “the  lake  of  Are.”  Fifth, 
demons  are  subject  to  the  orders  of  Christ’s  disciples.  Said 
He:  “These  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe;  In  my  name 
shall  they  cast  out  devils  .  .  .”  (Mark  16:17).  Paul  exercised 
authority  as  the  apostle  of  Christ  when  saying  to  an  evil 
spirit:  “I  command  thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come 
out”  (Acts  16:18).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  form  of 
false  profession  which  tries  to  expel  demons  (Matt.  7:22; 
Mark  9:38;  Luke  9:49;  Acts  19:13).  Christ  declared  of 
such:  “I  will  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you:  depart 
from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity’  (Matt.  7:23). 

4.  Hamartiology 

Two  points  may  be  made  here.  First,  he  who  believes  on 
the  Son  of  God  “is  not  condemned”  (John  3:18).  “There  is 
.  .  .  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus” 
(Rom.  8:1).  Second,  “.  .  .  he  that  believeth  not  is  con¬ 
demned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God”  (John  3:18).  Sins  of  believers 
will  be  considered  later  under  the  head  of  Ecclesiology. 
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6.  Soteriology 

First,  notice  that  Christ  is  identified  as  Savior  in  many 
passages.  His  name  (but  not  His  title,  of  course)  Jesus 
means  “Jehovah  is  salvation.”  “He  shall  save  his  people 
from  their  sins”  (Matt.  1:21).  He  is  the  Savior  of  each 
individual  believer,  of  course,  as  well  as  of  the  nation  Israel. 
The  former  relationship  is  based  on  one’s  personal  faith  in 
His  Person  as  the  latter  on  Jehovah’s  unconditional  and 
eternal  promise  to  the  covenant  people.  It  was  prophesied 
that  Christ  would  save  (Matt.  1:21;  Luke  1:31),  and  the 
prediction  was  really  fulfilled  judging  from  Matthew  1:25 
and  Luke  2:21. 

Second,  observe  several  phases  of  the  salvation  gift  which 
Christ  makes  to  His  people.  (1)  By  the  decree  of  God  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  all  believers — ^past,  present,  and 
future — ^were  chosen  to  receive  the  matchless  gift.  Our  Chris¬ 
tian  calling  is  “the  token  of”  election.’  Every  believer  has 
been  called  by  the  “worthy  name”  of  Christ  (James  2:7). 

(2)  A  number  of  terms  are  applied  to  the  act  of  obtaining 
salvation.  For  instance,  in  the  name  of  Christ  “shall  the 
Gentiles  trust”  (Matt.  12:21).  “There  is  none  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved” 
(Acts  4:12).  “Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved”  (Acts  2:21).  “As  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
that  believe  on  his  name”  (John  1:12).  “Many  believed  in 
his  name”  (John  2:23).  Other  passages  which  deal  with  the 
reception  of  salvation  through  the  name  of  Christ  are  John 
20:31;  Acts  9:14,  21;  1  Corinthians  1:2;  2  Timothy  2:19; 
1  John  3 :23 ;  5 :13.  Repentance  is  an  inherent  part  of  saving 
faith,  being  required  of  Israel  in  particular  on  account  of 
her  covenant  relations  with  Jehovah  long  established.  Even 
repentance,  however,  must  be  “in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ” 
(Acts  2:38;  cf.  Matt.  3:2;  Acts  3:19;  6:31;  11:18;  13:24). 

(3)  All  Christians  are  baptized  into  the  name  of  Christ, 
joined  irrevocably  to  Him  as  a  branch  to  the  vine,  linked 
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with  His  Body  as  a  living  member.  So  He  declares  of  them : 
“They  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them 
out  of  my  hand”  (John  10:28).  There  are  numerous  pas¬ 
sages  which  speak  of  Christian  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
notably  Matthew  28 :19 ;  Acts  2 :38 ;  8 :16 ;  10 :48 ;  19 :5 ;  22 :16. , 
In  salvation  the  companion  gifts  of  forgiveness  and  justifi¬ 
cation  are  granted  the  believer.  Forgiveness  or  remission 
erases  the  guilt  of  sin  and  its  penalty,  while  justification  is 
God’s  recognition  or  declaration  that  the  saint  is  “in  Christ” 
and  His  righteousness,  now  being  viewed  as  one  with  Him. 
Forgiveness  results  in  the  subtraction  of  the  penalty  for  sin, 
but  justification  adds  a  standing  because  of  the  imputation 
of  Christ’s  righteousness.  Repentance  and  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Son  of  God,  then,  are  “for  the  remission  of  sins” 
(Acts  2:38).  Believers  “receive  remission  of  sins  through  his 
name”  (Acts  10:43).  John  affirms  “I  write  unto  you,  little 
children,  because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you  for  his  name’s 
sake”  (1  John  2:12).  Christians  “are  justified  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God”  (1  Cor. 
6:11).  Sanctification,  or  the  believer’s  judicial  and  experi¬ 
mental  separation  from  that  which  condemns,  is  also  vitally 
connected  >with  the  name  of  the  Savior  as  indeed  are  all 
other  Christian  positions  and  possessions.  Every  child  of 
God  is  declared  to  be  one  “sanctified  ...  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus”  (1  Cor.  6:11).  Likewise,  eternal  life  is  the 
present  possession  of  the  Christian — ^that  which  is  identified 
with  the  life  of  the  risen  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  something  eternal 
in  quality  and  everlasting  in  its  duration.  The  Gospel  of 
John  was  written  “that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have 
life  through  his  name”  (John  20:31).  (4)  In  addition  to  the 
manifold  blessings  of  salvation  which  were  all  connected 
with  the  name  of  Christ,  as  we  have  just  seen,  there  are 
verses  indicative  of  a  ministry  that  Christians  may  perform 
in  His  name  (Matt.  18:5;  cf.  Mark  9:37;  Luke  9:48).  In 
Christ’s  stead  we  beseech  and  bless. 

6.  Ecclesiology 

First,  there  is  involved  the  assembling  of  believers  to- 
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gether.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  defines  the  simplest  form  of 
church  as  a  meeting  with  Himself  in  the  midst:  ''Where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them’’  (Matt.  18:20).  Second,  definite  guidance 
is  given  for  the  officials  of  a  congregation  to  take  in  cases 
of  discipline:  "In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when 
ye  are  gathered  together  .  .  .  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan 
for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus’’  (1  Cor.  5:4,  6).  Thus  an 
offender  is  shut  out  from  the  privileges  of  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship  for  a  time,  only  to  be  restored  when  he  has  changed  his 
conduct  for  the  better. 

Third,  Scripture  has  much  to  say  about  the  New  Cre¬ 
ation,  those  who  compose  the  true  church  of  God.  (1)  Many 
virtues  are  expected  of  them.  Believers  should  be  character¬ 
ized  by  meekness  of  humility  (Matt.  18:5;  Mark  9:37;  Luke 
9:48),  holiness  or  practical  righteousness  (2  Tim.  2:19), 
separation  (2  Thess.  3:6),  full  surrender  (Acts  21:13),  good 
works  (Col.  3:17),  charitableness  (Mark  9:41),  spiritual 
power  (Luke  10:17;  Acts  4:7),  and  discipleship  (Matt. 
19:29).  (2)  Contention  between  capital  and  labor,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  is  accounted  blasphemy  of  the  "worthy  name’’ 
by  which  all  saints  have  been  called  (James  2:7).  (3)  That 
"signs  and  wonders  may  be  done  by  the  name  of  thy  holy 
child  Jesus’’  (Acts  4:30),  persecuted  believers  prayed.  Christ 
had  already  promised  His  own  the  power  to  do  miracles 
(Mark  16:17,  18).  Peter  spoke  to  a  lame  man  "In  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk,’’  and  "imme¬ 
diately  his  feet  and  ankle  bones  received  strength”  (Acts 
3:6,  7).  Annas  and  his  associates  put  the  question  to  Peter 
and  John:  "By  what  power,  or  by  what  name,  have  ye  done 
this”  wonder  (Acts  4:7)  ?  To  which  the  fisherman  replied  with 
alacrity:  "Be  it  known  unto  you  all,  and  to  all  the  people  of 
Israel,  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom 
ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  him 
doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole”  (Acts  4:10;  cf. 
3:16).  (4)  The  Lord  Jesus  promised:  "Whatsoever  ye  shall 
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ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you”  (John  16:23; 
cf.  14:13,  14;  15:16;  16:24,  26).  The  Christian  should  be 
“giving  thanks  always  for  all  things  unto  God  and  the 
Father  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (Eph.  5:20). 
(6)  A  responsibility  of  the  true  believer  is  to  testify  of 
Christ  and  witness  in  the  name  of  His  Savior  (Matt.  10:41; 
Acts  8:12;  9:15,  27,  29;  Rev.  2:3).  Although  Peter  and  John 
were  forbidden  by  the  authorities  to  preach  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  they  never  ceased  doing  so  (Acts  4:17,  18; 
5:28,  40).  In  spite  of  the  consequent  persecution  ”his  name 
was  spread  abroad”  (Mark  6:14)  both  in  the  days  of  Christ 
and  of  His  disciples.  For  the  apostles  “daily  in  the  temple, 
and  in  every  house  .  .  .  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus 
Christ”  (Acts  5:42).  (6)  Every  Christian  should  “endure 
hardness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ”  (2  Tim.  2:3). 
For  “whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth 
every  son  whom  he  receiveth”  (Heb.  12:6).  Testing  is  the 
lot  of  every  believer  in  proportion  to  his  capacity  for  endur¬ 
ance  (1  Cor.  10:13).  -Accordingly,  Christ  spoke  to  His  dis¬ 
ciples  concerning  the  world  system :  “If  they  have  persecuted 
me,  they  will  also  persecute  you.  .  .  .  But  all  these  things  will 
they  do  unto  you  for  my  name’s  sake,  because  they  know  not 
him  that  sent  me”  (John  15:20,  21).  Apostles  were  in  the 
process  of  time  actually  dragged  before  the  council,  beaten, 
and  “commanded  that  they  should  not  speak  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,”  before  release  (Acts  5:40).  Of  them  it  is  declared: 
“They  departed  from  the  presence  of  the  council,  rejoicing 
that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  his 
name”  (Acts  5:41).  Such  were  recognized  as  “men  that  have 
hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ” 
(Acts  15:26).  Christ  explained  to  Ananias  about  Saul,  the 
new  convert  who  previously  had  “made  havock  of  the 
church”  (Acts  8:3):  “I  will  shew  him  how  great  things  he 
must  suffer  for  my  name’s  sake”  (Acts  9:16).  Later,  this 
same  individual  stalwartly  affirmed:  “I  am  ready  ...  to  die 
at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus”  (Acts  21:13). 
The  apostle  Peter  encouraged  those  who  were  made  “par¬ 
takers  of  Christ’s  sufferings”  (1  Pet.  4:13)  with  the  words: 
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“If  ye  be  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ,  happy  are  ye; 
for  the  spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  resteth  upon  you:  on 
their  part  he  is  evil  spoken  of,  but  on  your  part  he  is  glori¬ 
fied”  (1  Pet.  4:14).  The  message  of  Christ  commended  Ephe¬ 
sus  thus:  “Thou  .  .  .  hast  borne,  and  hast  patience,  and  for 
my  name’s  sake  hast  laboured,  and  hast  not  fainted”  (Rev. 
2:2,  3).  (7)  Paul  yearned  for  unity  among  the  believers, 
hence  wrote:  “Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing, 
and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among  you;  but  that  ye  be 
perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same 
judgment”  (1  Cor.  1:10).  (8)  Faithfulness  is  expected  of 
every  true  disciple  both  in  keeping  the  Word  of  Christ  (Rev. 
3:8)  and  in  witnessing  for  Him  (Rev.  2:3).  Philadelphia 
manifested  genuine  love  for  the  name  of  Christ  (Rev.  3:7- 
13).  In  the  ministry  of  Paul  “the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  magnified”  (Acts  19:17).  Paul’s  prayer  for  the  church 
of  Thessalonica  was  “that  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
may  be  glorified  in  you,  and  ye  in  him,  according  to  the 
grace  of  our  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (2  Thess.  1:12). 

7.  Eschatology 

First,  the  climax  of  this  present  age  has  been  described 
by  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  Matt.  24:4-14;  Luke  21:8-19).  There  are 
to  be  many  false  Christs,  usurpers  of  His  own  rightful  pres¬ 
tige  and  honor:  “Many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am 
Christ;  and  shall  deceive  many”  (Matt.  24:6;  Mark  13:6; 
cf.  Luke  21:8).  There  are  likewise  false  disciples,  persons 
borrowing  the  name  of  Christ  in  order  to  disguise  their  evil 
deeds  of  self-will.  Our  Lord  says  of  them:  “Many  will  say 
to  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy 
name?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils?  and  in  thy 
name  done  many  wonderful  works?”  (Matt.  7:22;  cf.  Mark 
9:38,  39;  Luke  9:49;  Acts  19:13).  To  which  the  curt  answer 
is  given:  “I  will  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you:  de¬ 
part  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity”  (Matt.  7:23).  Second, 
Israel  shall  undergo  severe  suffering  at  this  time,  caused  by 
her  one-time  unbelief  chiefly.  Christ  declared  on  this:  “They 
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shall  lay  their  hands  on  you  [true  disciples],  and  persecute 
you,  delivering  you  up  to  the  synagogues,  and  into  prisons, 
being  brought  before  kings  and  rulers  for  my  name’s  sake. 

. .  .  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name’s  sake” 
(Luke  21:12,  17;  cf.  Matt.  10:22).  Third,  there  is  prediction 
that  Christ  will  have  several  different  names  given  Him  upon 
His  return  to  rule  the  earth.  For  one,  “he  had  a  name 
written,  that  no  man  knew,  but  he  himself”  (Rev.  19:12; 
cf.  2:17;  3:12).  This  reference  is  “clearly  to  His  own  inef¬ 
fable  Person  of  whom  He  Himself  said,  *No  man  knoweth 
the  Son  but  the  Father.’  This  name  tells  us  all  that  He  is.”* 
Besides,  “his  name  is  called  The  Word  of  God”  (Rev.  19:13), 
for  in  His  Person  will  be  found  God’s  message.  “He  is  ever 
and  alone,  the  one  expression  of  the  mind,  the  thought,  the 
counsels  of  God.”*  Then  “he  hath  on  his  vesture  and  on  his 
thigh  a  name  written,  KING  OF  KINGS,  AND  LORD  OF 
LORDS”  (Rev.  19:16),  a  statement  which  “clearly  tells  of 
His  relation  to  this  earth  and  to  man.  He  is  supreme  over 
all  its  kings  and  lords,  and  this  is  written  on  His  blood¬ 
stained  garment  (the  judgment  He  is  executing)  and  on 
His  thigh  (the  strength  by  which  it  is  executed).”*  Fourth, 
in  the  future  Paradise  of  God  the  Lamb’s  servants  “shall 
see  his  face;  and  his  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads”  (Rev. 
22:4).  “’His  name,’  His  character,  what  He  really  is,  is  seen 
clearly  on  the  very  forehead  of  every  blessed  one  there.”* 

Beyond  question  the  name  of  Christ  is  vitally  and  intri¬ 
cately  linked  with  many  truths  of  revelation.  Perhaps  no 
other  Bible  term  is  so  extensively  developed  in  its  ramifica¬ 
tions. 


SUMMARY 

The  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  of  great  importance, 
proper  understanding  of  it  being  essential  to  an  insight  into 
Christology.  And  its  import  reaches  on  beyond  that  into  vast 

*P.  C.  Jennings,  Studies  in  Revelation,  p.  515. 

*Loc.  cit. 

*Loc.  cit. 

*lbid.,  p.  590. 
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realms  of  related  doctrine.  It  touches,  indeed,  every  human 
life  after  one  fashion  or  another.  Interpretation  of  this  name 
is  not  a  moot  question.  Scripture  is  clear  and  concise  in  its 
statement  of  the  matter.  Consequently  in  this  investigation 
the  subject  has  been  treated  along  two  lines.  First,  the  in¬ 
herent  etymological  meaning  of  the  word  name  was  ferreted 
out  and  the  word  viewed  in  its  setting  within  the  Scriptures. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  term  in  its  Hebrew, 
Aramaic,  and  Greek  forms  connotes  person  or  conscious  self. 
Its  reference,  then,  is  to  personality,  character,  inherent 
attributes,  innate  tendencies,  though  even  this  much  does  not 
fully  comprehend  what  is  included.  The  term  stands  for  the 
person  himself,  doubtless.  And  in  the  light  of  this  fact  every 
Scripture  passage  pertinent  to  the  theme  has  been  investi¬ 
gated. 

There  is  also  a  clearcut  distinction  to  observe  between 
name  and  title  or  appellation,  the  former  meaning  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  latter  merely  labeling  him.  For  instance,  the 
angel  foretold  to  Joseph:  *Thou  shalt  call  his  name  JESUS: 
for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins”  (Matt.  1:21),  by 
which  he  was  saying:  ”Thou  shalt  call  Him  by  the  title  or 
designation  Jesus,  for  His  work  will  be  to  save  His  people 
from  their  sins.”  Personal  salvation,  accordingly,  is  not 
gained  by  faith  in  the  title  Jesus  or  any  other  Messianic 
name,  but  only  by  trust  in  the  Person  of  the  Savior.  Prayer 
is  not  made  efficacious  simply  by  attachment  of  the  title 
Jesus  in  the  phrase  “for  Jesus*  sake**  or  “in  the  name  of 
Jesus**  as  if  a  talisman  of  this  sort  were  needed;  rather  is 
true  prayer  offered  by  he  who  has  become  one  with  the 
Person  of  our  Savior.  Spiritual  ministry  is  performed  not 
by  any  magic  use  of  the  name  of  Christ  but  through  the 
presence  of  Messiah  accompanying  His  disciple.  Christians 
do  not  suffer  just  because  of  a  title  which  Christ  bears,  but 
for  the  sake  of  His  Person. 

Wonderful  name  of  a  wonderful  Lord  and  Savior!  With 
the  Psalmist  we  cry :  “Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Praise,  O  ye  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Lord,  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  be 
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the  name  of  the  Lord  from  this  time  forth  and  for  ever¬ 
more.  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  of 
the  same  the  Lord’s  name  is  to  be  praised”  (Ps.  113:1-3). 

Portland,  Oregon 


^  ^ 

“Certain  effects  of  the  work  of  Christ,  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  extend  immeasurably  further  than  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  communion  with  Him  or  the  knowledge  of  His  gospel. 
It  flows  around  us  like  the  air  which  man,  without  thinking 
of  it,  needs  at  every  breath.  Multitudes  live  under  the  insti¬ 
tutions  which  Christianity  has  established  and  know  it  not. 
They  enjoy  every  day  its  fruits  and  thank  not  the  tree  which 
bears  them.  The  Christian  religion  has  in  all  relations  pre¬ 
served  and  protected  the  dignity  of  man — ^the  object  of  the 
redeeming  love  of  God.  ...  0  then  turn  with  all  your  heart  to 
the  source  of  the  mighty  stream  on  whose  banks  ye  dwell, 
whose  waters  fertilize  your  land  and  moisten  your  seed  and 
quench  your  thirst.  Make  ye  only  this  thing  clear  to  your¬ 
selves:  that  the  entire  form  of  the  life  to  which  ye  belong, 
the  essential  institutions  in  which  it  moves,  have  their  deepest 
ground  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  among  men,  while 
yet  no  feeling  of  your  necessity  leads  you  to  Him.  This  one 
thing  must  have  already  prostrated  you  in  deep  humility  at 
His  feet,  to  listen  to  His  words  as  He  still  speaks  to  us  today 
in  the  gospel,  and  to  learn  fundamentally  what  He  has  to  say 
to  us  of  His  Father  and  of  us  and  of  Himself.” — May,  1847 
Number  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
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THE  PROHIBITIONS  OF  GRACE 

By  George  M.  Cowan,  Th.M. 

(Concluded  from  the  July-Septemher  Number,  1946) 

Christian  conduct  has  two  great  considerations  in  mind: 
one  negative,  bearing  on  the  believer’s  relationship  to  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil — ^which  has  already  been  dealt 
with,  and  one  positive,  bearing  on  his  relationship  to  the 
three  members  of  the  Godhead  and  the  whole  body  of  be¬ 
lievers — ^which  must  now  be  considered.  Two  words  sum 
up  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  in  these  two  great  spheres 
of  conduct.  Separation  is  the  keynote  of  the  negative  one, 
fellowship  that  of  the  positive.  Even  in  the  sphere  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead  and  the  family  of  God 
on  earth,  Christian  conduct  is  to  be  progressive,  a  develop¬ 
ment,  more  and  more  approximating  that  perfect  sanctifica¬ 
tion  which  will  be  realized  experimentally  when  the  be¬ 
liever  enters  glory  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord.  Positional 
truth  is  to  be  appropriated  increasingly  and  made  experi¬ 
mental.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  believer  is  pro¬ 
hibited  from  retrogression,  all  that  which  he  left  behind  to 
become  a  Christian,  and  is  exhorted  to  press  on  to  those 
things  which  are  before.  Although  in  actual  life  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  experience  is  a  unit  rather  than  divided  into  sections, 
still  there  is  a  Biblical  emphasis  to  be  found  which  stresses 
responsibility  toward  the  Father,  the  Son,  the  Spirit,  and 
fellow  saints;  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  our  investiga¬ 
tion,  these  four  relationships  are  to  be  considered  in  order. 

1.  Relations  ivith  the  Father 

The  believer  is  related  to  God  as  a  child  to  a  parent,  a 
son  to  his  father.  In  this  relationship  there  is  a  fitting  and 
necessary  discipline.  Cock  has  well  said:  “The  bestowment 
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of  grace  then  does  not  mean  that  the  children  of  God  are  to 
be  pampered  and  petted,  shielded  from  every  rough  wind, 
and  gently  carried  over  all  the  hard  places.  It  is  next  to 
criminal  to  rear  children  in  this  way,  as  thousands  of  in¬ 
stances  in  these  modern  days  amply  show,  resulting  as  it 
does  in  useless  and  often  vicious  life  for  them.  The  heavenly 
Father  will  not  make  that  mistake.  He  loves  His  sons  and 
daughters  and  wishes  them  to  be  strong,  robust  and  beauti¬ 
ful;  but  to  have  them  so  requires  their  attendance  in  the 
rough  school  of  trial, — ^the  gymnasium  of  discipline.  Nor  is 
experience  here  an  elective  branch  of  study,  but  the  most 
important  one  in  the  curriculum;  in  fact  it  is  the  basis  of 
all  learning  in  the  Christian  life,  for  discipline  includes  all 
trial,  suffering  and  disappointment  that  comes  to  the  be¬ 
liever,  in  brief  everything  that  is  contrary  to  his  own  natural 
choosing.”*  Discipline  applies  only  within  the  family  circle; 
one  does  not  discipline  the  neighbor’s  children  (1  Cor.  11: 
32;  Heb.  12:8).  All  children,  without  exception  however,  are 
disciplined  in  the  family  of  God  (Heb.  12:6).  There  are 
“laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Christian  household,  the  trans¬ 
gression  of  which  will  induce  correction.”* 

There  are  three  purposes,  according  to  Cook,  in  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  God’s  making.*  Correction  is  the  first.  To  God, 
who  is  holy,  sin  is  a  major  offence  and  the  sinning  child 
must  be  corrected.  God  cannot  countenance  sin  in  His  own 
holy  presence  above,  nor  can  it  be  condoned  on  earth  where 
He  dwells  in  the  midst  of  His  children.  When  the  believer 
becomes  lax  in  his  conduct  and  lenient  in  his  self- judgment, 
for  the  child’s  own  good  the  Parent  must  apply  the  rod  (Heb. 
12:9;  1  Cor.  11:31-32).  Actual  sins  in  the  lives  of  Christians 
are  an  immediate  cause  of  the  great  bulk  of  grace  prohibi¬ 
tions.  A  comparison  of  the  occurrences  of  the  present  tense 
Greek  imperative  with  negative,  signifying  in  general  to  for¬ 
bid  what  one  is  already  doing,  and  the  aorist  subjunctive 
with  negative,  in  general  a  warning  or  exhortation  against 


^The  Truth  about  Grace,  pp.  51-52. 
*R.  C.  Trench,  of.  cit.,  p.  108. 

'hoc.  cit. 
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doing  a  thing  not  yet  begun,  reveals  the  fact  that  there  are 
134  instances  of  the  former  in  the  New  Testament  as  against 
84  of  the  latter.* 

“Purification  of  the  recipient  of  grace  is  another  purpose 
of  its  administration.  ...  All  Christians  have  more  or  less 
dross  that  must  be  refined  away,  and  it  seems  that  the 
higher  the  grade  of  Christian  character  the  more  attention 
does  God  give  to  its  purification.”*  Although  doubtless  the 
majority  of  grace  prohibitions  apply  to  carnal  Christians, 
the  babes  in  Christ,  nevertheless  many  are  still  applicable  to 
mature  believers  who  are  still  in  the  refining  process  of  God. 
In  John  15 :2  it  is  the  branch  which  “beareth  fruit”  that  is 
purged,  not  however  because  it  was  unfruitful  but  “that  it 
may  bring  forth  more  fruit.”  Realizing  this,  the  Christian 
glories  in  tribulation  (Rom.  5:3),  is  patient  in  tribulation 
(Rom.  12:12),  yea  is  “exceeding  joyful  in  all  tribulation” 
(2  Cor.  7:4),  since  God  chastens  “for  our  profit,  that  we 
might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness.  .  .  .  Afterward  it  yieldeth 
the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them  which  are 
exercised  thereby”  (Heb.  12:10-11).  How  gracious,  therefore, 
the  prohibition  of  the  Father:  “My  son,  despise  not  [oligdrei, 
regard  not  lightly  or  of  little  account,  do  not  neglect  to  con¬ 
sider  its  real  scope  and  end*]  thou  the  chastening  of  the 
Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him”  (Heb.  12:5). 

Preparation  of  the  believer  for  his  place  in  God’s  plan  is 
the  third  reason  for  discipline  and  for  grace  prohibitions. 
The  child  of  God  to  be  used  of  Him  must  be  an  obedient, 
submissive,  responsive  person.  The  Father  cannot  entrust 
His  highest  blessings.  His  most  particular  tasks,  to  the  child 
that  is  self-willed  and  refractory.  Every  improper  attitude 
of  heart,  every  trace  of  insubordination,  must  be  rebuked. 
“Humble  yourselves  therefore  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
God”  (1  Pet.  5:6)  is  the  positive  command;  “God  resisteth 


E.  Dana  and  J.  R.  Mantey,  Manual  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Test¬ 
ament,  p.  303,  citing  Moulton’s  figures. 

®Cook,  op.  cit.,  pp.  54-55. 

•B.  F.  Westcott,  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  loc. 
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the  proud”  (6:6)  its  negative  counterpart.  The  child  is 
never  to  question  his  Father’s  will  (cf.  Acts  10:16),  nor  the 
Father’s  character  (cf.  Rom.  9:14  and  all  the  ”Crod  forbid’s” 
of  Paul  in  their  respective  contexts),  nor  the  Father’s  will¬ 
ingness  to  hear  and  bless  (1  Tim.  2:8;  Heb.  10:36),  nor  the 
Father’s  readiness  to  bear  his  burdens  (Phil.  4:6;  1  Pet. 
6:7).  The  child  who  serves  his  Father  “grudgingly”  (ek 
lupes,  ‘from  a  sour,  reluctant  mind,’  Thayer),  or  “of  neces¬ 
sity”  (ex  anagkes,  either  by  external  pressure  or  by  a  sense 
of  duty),  is  rebuked  in  2  Corinthians  9:7.  Prompt,  whole¬ 
hearted,  spontaneous,  joyous  obedience  alone  gains  the  full 
approval  and  blessing  of  the  Father. 

2.  Relations  with  the  Son 

Man  in  his  natural  state  was  the  bondslave  of  sin,  in  his 
allegiance  the  subject  of  Satan,  in  his  conduct  “free  from 
righteousness”  (Rom.  6:20),  wholly  given  over  to  sin.  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  who  became  Son  of  Man,  stepped  into  the 
market  where  man  was  held  in  bondage,  as  Kinsman-Re¬ 
deemer  paid  the  purchase  price,  redeemed  them  that  were 
under  the  law  (Gal.  4:6),  bought  them  out  of  the  market, 
and  set  them  gloriously  free.  The  response  of  such  ones 
upon  the  discovery  of  their  freedom  is  pictured  in  Exodus 
21:6-6  and  definitely  stated  in  Romans  6:17,  18,  22:  “I  love 
my  master.  ...  I  will  not  go  but  free.  .  .  .  And  his  master 
shall  bore  his  ear  with  an  aul ;  and  he  shall  serve  him  forever.” 
“But  God  be  thanked,  that  ye  were  the  servants  [dotdoi, 
bondslaves]  of  sin,  but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart  that 
form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  you.  Being  then  made 
free  from  sin,  ye  became  the  servants  of  righteousness.  .  .  . 
But  now  being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to 
God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlast¬ 
ing  life.”  To  such  a  Savior,  indeed,  the  redeemed  one  gladly 
volunteers  his  wholehearted  allegiance.  “He  that  is  called, 
being  free,  is  Christ’s  servant  [bondslave].”  Free,  yet  a 
bondslave  too.  How  can  this  paradox  be  reconciled?  Hodge 
-  has  well  shown:  “Freed  by  the  grace  of  God  from  sin  as  a 
despotic  master  ...  ye  were  made  slaves  to  righteousness. 
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It  was  not  license,  but  a  change  of  masters,  that  they  had 
experienced.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  serve  sin;  they  have  now  another  master.  .  .  .  The 
slave  is  bound  to  serve  his  master;  the  obedience  of  the 
believer  to  God  is  no  less  certain.  The  one  is  slavery,  because 
the  obedience  is  independent  of  the  will,  and  coerced;  the 
other  is  perfect  fredom,  because  rendered  from  the  heart, 
and  with  full  consent  of  the  will.  Yet  both  are  dovleia,  so 
far  as  certainty  of  obedience  is  concerned.”’  Every  believer 
by  a  voluntary  choice,  when  he  submits  to  Christ  as  Lord, 
has  lined  himself  up  with  Paul,  Peter,  James,  and  Jude  as  a 
bondslave  of  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  1:1;  2  Pet.  1:1;  James 
1:1;  Jude  1)  and  has  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  deem 
it  a  privilege  to  be  captives  of  grace  in  the  train  of  His 
triumph  (2  Cor.  2:14). 

For  the  believer  who  thus  acknowledges  Christ’s  Lordship 
in  his  life  there  is  the  responsibility  also  to  acknowledge 
that  He  is  the  only  One  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  in  the  heart. 
”No  man  can  serve  two  masters:  for  either  he  will  hate  the 
one,  and  love  the  other;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and 
despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon”  (Matt 
6:24).  “One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ”  (Matt.  23:10).  His 
overlordship  is  exclusive,  prohibitive.  There  is  no  room  for 
self.  “They  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  them¬ 
selves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again” 
(2  Cor.  5:15).  Human  rulers  must  take  a  secondary  place. 
“Ye  are  bought  with  a  price;  be  ye  not  the  servants  of  men” 
(1  Cor.  7:23).  Satan  has  lost  all  right  to  dictate.  “Neither 
give  place  to  the  devil”  (Eph.  4:27).  The  old  nature,  Adamic 
and  sinful,  has  no  right  to  rule.  “Our  old  man  is  crucified 
with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed  [katar- 
gethei,  reduced  to  inaction,  inoperative],  that  henceforth  we 
should  not  serve  sin.  .  .  .  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  [rule  as 
king]  in  your  mortal  body”  (Rom.  6:6,  12).  Christ,  and 
Christ  alone,  becomes  in  practice  a  prohibition  of  all  other 
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masters,  all  of  which,  as  shown  above,  the  Scriptures  clearly 
state. 

Conduct  befitting  a  servant  character  and  position  is  now 
the  moral  obligation  of  the  believer.  All  that  is  inappropri¬ 
ate  and  objectionable  in  him  as  a  servant  is  prohibited. 
Serving  for  personal  advancement  or  gain  is  frowned  upon 
(1  Pet.  5:2).  Superficiality,  pretense  and  dissimulation 
“with  eyeservice,  as  menpleasers,”  without  the  voluntariness 
of  a  willing  heart,  is  not  pleasing  to  the  Lord  (Eph.  6:5,  6). 
Rushing  precipitously  into  action  without  the  Master’s  in¬ 
struction  is  out  of  the  question,  for  the  servant  must  not  be 
“unwise^  [aphrones,  ’without  reason,  without  reflection,  acting 
rashly,*  Thayer],  but  understanding  what  the  will  of  the 
Lord  is**  (Eph.  5:17).  The  promotion  of  the  Lord’s  inter¬ 
ests  must  be  the  supreme  motive  of  his  heart.  “Set  your 
affection  [phroneite,  ’to  be  intent  on  promoting  what  God 
wills,*  Thayer]  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth” 
(Col.  3:2).  To  the  faithful  servant  the  Master’s  approbation 
is  the  only  thing  that  matters:  the  judgment  and  criticism 
of  men  matter  not.  ’’But  with  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing 
that  I  should  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  man’s  judgment.  .  .  . 
He  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord”  (1  Cor.  4:3,  4).  “Judge 
nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come,  who  .  .  .  will 
make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts”  (4:5).  “Every  one 
of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God.  Let  us  not  there¬ 
fore  judge  one  another  any  more.  .  .  .  But  why  dost  thou 
judge  thy  brother?  or  why  dost  thou  set  at  nought  thy 
brother?  for  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ”  (Rom.  14:10,  12,  13).  The  prohibitions  of  grace  are 
designed  to  remind  the  believer  that  he  is  one  who  serves  and 
that  any  assumption  of  authority  is  entirely  out  of  place. 

Another  consideration  which  immediately  circumscribes 
the  conduct  of  the  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  that 
he  represents  his  Lord  before  an  unbelieving  world,  a  world 
which  will  take  every  misdemeanor  of  his  as  an  opportunity 
to  slander  his  Master.  Therefore  ’’the  servant  of  the  Lord 
must  not  strive  {mctchesthai,  ’fight,  quarrel,  wrangle,  dis- 
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pute/  Thayer]”  (2  Tim.  2:24) ;  must,  as  his  Lord  before  him, 
suffer  persecution,  revilings,  indignities,  all  in  silence  (1  Pet. 
2:21-23);  must  never  stoop  to  the  grosser  sins  of  the  world, 
such  as  murder,  theft,  gossip,  or  even  meddling  (1  Pet.  4:15) ; 
but  must,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  the  testimony  of 
his  Lord  bear  suffering  for  the  name  of  Christ  with  joy, 
unashamed  (1  Pet.  4:16;  2  Tim.  1:7,  8) ;  must,  as  his  Master 
before  him,  conduct  himself  in  all  lowliness,  humility,  and 
unostentation  (Phil.  2:3,  4);  must  be  as  impartial  in  his 
dealings  with  men  as  the  Lord  Himself  was  (James  2:1,  2, 
6,  9) ;  must  be  content  to  share  the  Master’s  lot  whatever 
that  may  be.  To  the  voluntary  bondslave  of  Jesus  Christ  this 
principle  of  conduct  is  truly  prohibitory,  but  certainly  not 
irksome.  To  have  the  Savior’s  commendation,  though  all  the 
world  deride,  will  be  his  crowning  joy  not  only  now  but  in 
the  eternal  ages  to  come. 

3.  Relations  with  the  Spirit 

Every  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  indwelt  and 
that  forever  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  Person  of  the  God¬ 
head  (Rom.  8:9;  John  7:39;  14:16).  This  blessed  Person, 
sent  by  God  the  Father  at  the  request  of  the  Son  in  order  to 
minister  to  the  believer  in  the  personal  absence  of  the  Latter, 
is  called  the  Pamkletos,  ‘one  called  alongside  to  help,  one 
who  pleads  another’s  cause  before  a  judge,  one  who  succors, 
aids,  assists’  (John  14:16,  26;  15:26).  In  this  respect  He  is 
like  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  and  is  to  the  believer  all 
that  the  Savior  Himself  could  be,  for  Christ  spoke  of  Him 
as  “another  [aUos,  numerically  but  not  qualitatively  differ¬ 
ent,  another  of  the  same  sort]  Comforter”  (John  14:16).  His 
purpose  in  coming  is  clear.  He  is  to  teach  the  believer  the 
things  which  pertain  to  the  Savior.  He  is  to  keep,  use,  and 
perfect  the  redeemed  of  God.  Christian  character,  that 
progressive  approximation  to  the  image  of  God  as  revealed 
in  Christ,  is  not  produced  by  the  self-effort  of  the  believer 
himself,  but  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal.  5:22-23).  Victory 
over  the  three  great  enemies  of  the  believer  is  possible  only 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  8:2;  1  John  4:4). 
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Marvelous  provision  of  grace  is  the  Paraclete,  He  who  is 
called  alongside  to  help! 

But  what  must  be  the  attitude  of  the  believer  toward  this 
One  who  dwells  within,  so  graciously  given  to  guide  his 
steps,  to  fight  his  battles,  to  energize  his  labors,  to  carry  his 
burdens,  to  maintain  his  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  to  preserve  him  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  present  him  a  trophy  of  divine  grace  before  all  the 
assembled  hosts  of  heaven  when  life  on  earth  is  over?  What 
does  God  expect  of  the  believer  in  his  relationship  to  the 
Holy  Spirit?  One  thing,  and  one  alone — absolute,  complete, 
and  unqualified  cooperation  and  yieldedness  to  His,  the 
Spirit’s,  will.  Yield  (parastesate,  *to  present,  provide,  proffer, 
place  a  person  or  thing  at  one’s  disposal,  turn  over  all  owner¬ 
ship  and  operative  rights’)  sums  it  up.  Grace  will  not  coerce. 
Grace  but  asks  permission  to  take  over  full  control.  be¬ 
seech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that 
ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  .  .  .  your  reason¬ 
able  [logical,  because  of  1  Cor.  6:19,  20]  service”  (Rom. 
12:1).  “Yield  yourselves  .  .  .  and  your  members  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  righteousness  unto  God”  (Rom.  6:13).  The  verb 
“yield,  present”  in  Romans  6:13b  is  in  the  aorist  tense, 
signifying,  according  to  some,  the  immediate  transition  from 
one  state  into  another,  the  entrance  upon  a  new  state.  To 
others  it  is  the  once-for-all  presenting  of  oneself  which  is  to 
be  emphasized.  Both  things  are  true  in  the  life  of  a  believer, 
of  course;  consequently  the  responsibility  falls  upon  him  of 
seeing  to  it  that  this  life  of  yieldedness  is  continued  unbroken 
— a  responsibility  which  is  stressed  in  the  use  of  the  present 
tense  in  the  positive  commands,  “Be  walking  in  the  Spirit” 
and  “Be  continually  filled  with  the  Spirit”  (Gal.  5:16;  Eph. 
6:18).  The  believer’s  life  will  be  marred,  fellowship  broken, 
and  the  Spirit’s  ministry  hindered  by  the  slightest  failure 
fully  and  always  to  cooperate.  To  even  the  most  spiritual  of 
believers,  therefore,  come  the  warning  prohibitions  of  grace: 
“Grieve  not  the  holy  Spirit  of  God”  and  “Quench  not  the 
Spirit”  (Eph.  4:30;  1  Thess.  6:19). 
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Because  the  Spirit  is  holy,  all  that  is  foreign  in  any  way 
to  the  will  and  character  of  a  holy  God  must  grieve  His  holy 
Person.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  has  well  said  here:  “Chris¬ 
tians  are  appointed  to  live  every  moment  of  their  lives 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Life  for  them  is  a  mo¬ 
ment-by-moment  vital  union  with  One  who  is  infinitely 
holy.  Sin,  therefore,  in  a  Christian  is  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  of  any  true  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  life. 
Sin  destroys  spirituality.  It  is  necessarily  so;  for  where 
sin  is  tolerated  in  the  believer’s  daily  life,  the  Spirit  who 
indwells  him  must  then  turn  from  His  blessed  ministry 
through  him,  to  a  pleading  ministry  to  him.  The  Bible  does 
not  teach  that  the  Spirit  withdraws  because  of  sin  in  the 
one  whom  He  indwells:  He  is  rather  grieved  by  the  sin.  A 
child  of  God  lives  either  with  a  grieved  or  an  ungrieved 
Spirit.  It  may  reasonably  be  questioned,  in  the  light  of  God’s 
Word,  whether  the  saved  person,  having  received  the  Spirit, 
ever  lives  by  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  The  standards  of 
human  conscience  must  give  way  to  a  standard  of  moral 
judgment  which  is  infinitely  higher.  A  Christian’s  manner 
of  life  either  grieves  or  does  not  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.  The  Apostle  Paul  writes  of  the  fact  that  his  conscience 
bore  him  witness  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  Spirit  uses  the  conscience  as  a  human  faculty;  but 
He  as  certainly  imparts  to  it  the  new  standard  of  the  in¬ 
finite  holiness  of  God.  The  injunction  to  the  one  in  whom 
the  Spirit  dwells  is,  ‘And  grieve  not  the  holy  Spirit  of  God 
whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption*  (Eph. 
4:30).”*  The  very  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  prohibit¬ 
ing  infiuence  in  the  believer’s  life.  As  He  convicts  of  what 
is  sinful,  the  heart  that  truly  loves  Him  will  hasten  to  con¬ 
fess  in  order  that  proper  adjustment  may  be  made  and 
fellowship  restored  without  delay.  Immediate  self-judgment 
and  confession  of  all  known  sin  will  alone  serve  to  maintain 
an  ungrieved  Spirit.  Prohibitions  which  aid  in  keeping  the 
believer  in  the  full  joy  of  unbroken  fellowship  with  His 
blessed  self  are  not  a  burden  but  a  blessing. 
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^‘Quench  not  the  Spirit”  (1  Thess.  5:19)  is  the  other  pro¬ 
hibition  dealing  with  the  believer’s  relationship  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  ”The  Spirit  is  ^quenched’  by  any  unyieldedness  to  the 
revealed  will  of  God.  It  is  simply  saying  'no’  to  God,  and  so 
is  closely  related  to  matters  of  the  divine  appointments  for 
service,  though  the  Spirit  may  be  'quenched,’  as  well,  by  any 
resistance  of  the  providence  of  God  in  the  life.  The  word 
'quench,’  when  related  to  the  Spirit,  does  not  imply  that  He 
is  extinguished,  or  that  He  withdraws :  it  is,  rather,  the  act 
of  resisting  the  Spirit.”*  To  know  to  do  good  and  do  it  not 
is  to  quench  the  Spirit  and  involves  sin  (James  4:17).  To 
refuse,  or  to  be  reluctant  to  give,  the  Lord  permission  to  do 
what  He  wills  in  the  believer’s  life — ^to  do  what  He  will  with 
His  own — is  outright  rebellion  against  God.  It  is  not  only  to 
quench  but  also  to  grieve  the  Spirit.  How  graciously  God 
warns  the  believer  against  any  such  conduct!  To  heed  the 
''Quench  not  the  Spirit”  prohibition  of  God  is  to  yield  in 
every  instance  to  His  blessed  will,  and  is  to  know  the  joy  of 
being  continually  filled  and  used  by  the  Spirit. 

4.  Relations  with  the  Whole  Church 

The  Christian  is  not  only  related  to  God  as  Father,  Christ 
as  Savior  and  Lord,  the  Holy  Spirit  as  Paraclete,  but  also 
to  every  believer  as  a  brother  in  the  New  Creation,  a  fellow 
member  of  the  family  of  God.  The  family  relationship  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  fellowship.  Love,  love  for  the  Lord  and  for  one 
another  in  the  family,  is  the  bond  which  unites  Christians. 
"Every  one  that  loveth  him  that  begat  loveth  him  also  that 
is  begotten  of  him”  (1  John  5:1).  Each  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  bears  his  share  of  the  responsibility  to  keep  the  fellow¬ 
ship  unbroken.  To  each  one  Christ  commands:  ''Love  one 
another;  as  I  have  loved  you  ...  ye  also  love  one  another. 
...  By  this  shall  all  men  know  thafl  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 
have  love  one  for  another”  (John  13 :34-35).  With  this  in  view 
the  practical  portions  of  the  Epistles  were  written,  even  as 
Paul  said  to  Timothy  what  he  did,  that  ''thou  mayest  know 
how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  the  house  of  God, 
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which  is  the  church  of  the  living  God  .  .  .  whose  house  are 
we”  (1  Tim.  3:15;  Heb.  3:6).  “Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but 
to  love  one  another”  (Rom.  13:8)  is  the  all-inclusive  moral 
obligation  of  every  believer  to  every  other  member  of  the 
family  of  God.  Love  is  the  bond  of  all  moral  and  spiritual 
perfection  (Col.  3:14).  That  this  state  of  maturity  and 
spiritual  blessing  may  be  attained,  believers  are  to  “provoke 
unto  love  and  to  good  works”  (Heb.  10:24).  Failure  to  live 
in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  fellowship  of  the  brethren, 
failure  to  walk  in  such  a  way  as  to  enhance  the  testimony  of 
the  whole  body  of  believers  before  the  world,  are  conditions 
which  have  given  rise  to  many  of  the  grace  prohibitions. 

Numerous  and  varied  as  life  itself  are  the  matters  chosen 
of  God  for  rebuke,  correction,  and  instruction  in  family  con¬ 
duct  whereby  all  Christians  might  live  peaceably  with  one 
another.  Such  things  as  pride  and  self-advancement  (Rom. 
12:3,  16;  Phil.  2:3),  factions  and  litigations  (1  Cor.  4:6; 
6:1  if.),  deceit  and  hypocrisy  (Rom.  12:9;  Eph.  4:25;  Col. 
3:9),  contentions  and  criticisms  (Eph.  4:31;  James  4:11; 
5:9),  failure  to  show  hospitality  (1  Pet.  4:9),  neglect  of 
Christian  fellowship  (Heb.  10:25),  selfish  use  of  Christian 
liberty  by  the  strpng  so  that  they  become  a  stumblingblock 
and  offense  to  the  weak  (Rom.  14;  1  Cor.  8:9-13;  10:23-33), 
partiality  toward  the  rich  (James  2:1  ff.),  shirking  of  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  toward  the  needy  (1  Tim.  5:16),  lack 
of  proper  discipline  within  the  local  church  (1  Tim.  5:20), 
failure  to  withdraw  from  those  who  were  disorderly  (2  Thess. 
3:6),  failure  to  stand  firmly  for  sound  doctrine  (Titus  1:13- 
14),  false  humility  in  those  having  authority  over  the  church 
(1  Tim.  4:12;  Titus  2:15),  unwillingness  and  mercenary 
motives  in  those  serving  the  church  (1  Pet.  5:2),  laxity  in 
appointing  bishops  and  deacons  who  would  be  without  re¬ 
proach — ^these  are  some  of  the  perils  that  God  warns  against 
or  definitely  prohibits,  as  the  case  may  be.  Singled  out  for 
special  mention  and  rebuke  are  husbands  and  wives  (1  Cor. 
7),  parents  and  children  (Eph.  6:4;  2  Tim.  3:1-5),  servants 
and  masters  (Eph.  6:5-9).  Nothing  is  too  small,  too  insig- 
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nificant,  for  the  attention  of  the  all-seeing  eye  and  the  great 
heart  of  love  to  be  found  in  the  Father  of  all  who  believe. 
Grace  saves  from  the  uttermost  to  the  uttermost,  permeates 
the  whole  warp  and  woof  of  Christian  living,  is  the  norm  of 
all  God’s  dealings  with  His  own.  The  prohibitions  of  grace, 
so  long  as  the  believer  remains  in  this  life,  are  necessary  and 
coextensive  with  grace  itself.  There  is  nothing  hid  from  the 
scope  thereof. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  love  for  the  brethren  has  become 
almost  phenomenal?  Is  it  not  because  believers  have  become 
satisfied  with  less  than  God’s  best,  having  failed  to  check 
themselves  up  with  the  prohibitions  of  grace,  and  thereby 
have  complacently  overlooked  their  own  shortcomings?  Is  it 
not  because  they  have  refused  to  heed  these  warnings  when 
such  were  called  to  their  attention,  and  have  therefore  let 
other  motives  than  love  for  the  brethren  rule  their  lives?  It 
is  not  more  prohibition  that  is  needed,  but  the  grace  to  heed 
that  which  already  has  been  laid  down. 

CONCLUSION 

That  the  prohibitions  of  grace  are  an  essential  part  of 
Christian-life  truth  has  been  our  thesis.  In  summary  and 
conclusion  we  would  refer  to  2  Timothy  3:16-17:  “All  scrip¬ 
ture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doc¬ 
trine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous¬ 
ness:  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  fur¬ 
nished  unto  all  good  works.’’  So  “all  scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God.’’  Accordingly,  it  has  been  shown  that 
prohibitions  abound  in  the  teachings  of  grace,  in  direct  and 
indirect  statement  alike  and  in  many  instances  with  unmis¬ 
takable  emphasis;  and  since  these  prohibitions  are  unde¬ 
niably  a  part  of  “all  scripture’’  and  since  one  would  hesitate 
to  suggest  that  a  body  of  truth  possessed  of  such  dimensions 
was  unessential  and  since  the  Scriptures  are  the  inspired 
Word  of  God  from  which  not  one  single  word  may  lightly 
fall  to  the  ground,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  grace  prohi¬ 
bitions  are  an  essential  part  of  life-truth  for  the  Christian. 
Furthermore,  Scripture  is  “profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
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proof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  it  has  been  shown  that  prohibition,  when  weaned 
away  from  the  prejudice  and  misconception  attached  to  it  by 
virtue  of  its  predominance  in  Old  Testament  law  and  when 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  real  nature  of  liberty  in  the 
system  of  grace,  was  essentially  in  harmony  with  the  under¬ 
lying  principle  of  grace;  and  since  “reproof”  and  “correc¬ 
tion”  are  two  of  the  four  elements  which  contribute  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  Scripture  profitable  and  since  these  same  elements 
are  veritable  prohibitions  of  grace  themselves  and  since 
Christian  liberty  under  grace  has  quite  properly  a  discipline 
of  reproof  and  correction,  it  follows  that  grace  prohibitions 
are  in  harmony  with  the  life  truth  found  under  grace. 
Finally,  Scripture  makes  it  possible  “that  the  man  of  God 
may  1^  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.” 
Accordingly  it  has  been  shown  that  prohibition  is  applicable 
to  every  phase  of  Christian  life  and  conduct  and  has  a  very 
practical  function  in  all  the  major  spheres  of  Christian 
activity.  Because  the  purpose  of  the  Scriptures  is  very 
practical,  because  “reproof”  and  “correction,”  along  with 
positives  like  “doctrine”  and  “instruction  in  righteousness,” 
are  deemed  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  because  “reproof”  and  “correction”  as  admin¬ 
istered  in  grace  are  grace  prohibitions  and  have  a  practical 
contribution  to  make  toward  the  perfecting  of  the  man  of 
God,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  prohibitions  of  grace  are 
an  essential  part  of  Christian-life  truth.  This  is  what  we  set 
out  to  demonstrate. 
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MATTHEW:  AN  APOLOGETIC 

By  John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  AprU-June  Number,  1946) 

The  apologetic  of  the  first  Gospel  may  be  traced  with  com¬ 
parative  ease  from  one  chapter  to  the  next  through  its 
repetition  of  the  formula  .  .  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 

was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying - Thus 

the  Evangelist  confronts  his  reader  with  fulfilled  prophecy  a 
dozen  times  over,  all  of  it  confirming  the  Messianic  claims  of 
the  Nazarene.  Instead  of  asking  any  to  receive  the  Nazarene 
as  Messiah  without  all  the  proof  necessary,  Matthew  will 
go  back  to  the  Old  Testament  for  this  material  ready  to 
hand,  in  the  Prophets  and  their  description  of  the  coming 
One.  Jesus  Christ  alone  has  fulfilled  the  many  and  diverse 
predictions  going  before  which  delineate  the  type  of  Savior 
promised.  God-man  that  He  is.  In  logical  fashion  the  Apostle 
considers  the  Nazarene  and  His  claim  to  Messiahship  from 
three  angles:  (1)  appearance  on  the  scene  of  earth  by  virtue 
of  incarnation,  (2)  the  service  rendered,  and  (3)  His  dis¬ 
appearance  from  the  earthly  scene  by  virtpe  of  crucifixion 
and  resurrection.  Four  definite  statements  are  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  each  of  these,  the  above-named  formula  appear¬ 
ing  every  time  until  all  twelve  have  been  given.  A  previous 
article  treated  the  first  four  statements,  so  that  eight  more 
remain  for  consideration  now. 

Coming  then  to  reflection  on  the  ministry  or  service  of 
Jesus  the  Nazarene,  what  was  there  about  it  that  might 
demonstrate  a  Messianic  character?  In  the  first  place 
Matthew  alludes  to  the  message  and  testimony  that  He 
brought:  “And  leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt  in 
Capernaum,  which  is  upon  the  sea. coast,  in  the  borders  of 
Zabulon  and  Nephthalim:  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
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was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet,  saying,  The  land  of 
Zabulon,  and  the  land  of  Nephthalim,  by  the  way  of  the  sea, 
beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles;  the  people  which  sat 
in  darkness  saw  great  light;  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is  sprung  up.  From  that 
time  Jesus  began  to  preach,  and  to  say.  Repent:  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand”  (4:13-17).  The  burden  of 
the  Nazarene’s  message  was  repentance,  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less,  such  a  conversion  as  would  welcome  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  and  Him  its  king.  Judea  had  been  hearing 
the  same  note  of  condemnation  in  recent  days  from  John 
the  Baptist,  but  now  he  was  imprisoned  (4:12),  to  languish 
there  until  his  martyrdom  because  the  nation  had  rejected 
the  unfavorable  message  borne  (not  alone  because  he  had 
dared  to  rebuke  Herod,  21:25).  Since  John  was  the  herald 
appointed  to  proclaim  the  coming  of  Jesus  the  Nazarene  and 
his  introductory  ministry  had  failed,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  Jesus  would  go  elsewhere  with  His  message  than  where 
John  was  rejected.  The  Nazarene  had  much  to  accomplish 
before  closing  His  testimony.  To  Galilee  and  the  north, 
therefore,  were  His  steps  directed — ^that  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  which  prophets  had  promised  divine  intervention  first, 
just  as  it  had  also  received  divine  judgment  before  the 
south.  This  move  on  the  part  of  Jesus  fulfilled  Isaiah  9:1-2 
and  its  Messianic  prophecy  about  deliverance  first  for  the 
north,  contrary  though  it  was  to  Jewish  notions  about  the 
supremacy  of  Jerusalem  first,  last,  and  always  (John  7:52).' 
Both  the  message  and  the  place  where  this  would  be  given 
were  long  ago  foretold  by  Isaiah,  only  to  be  fulfilled  to  the 
letter  by  Him  of  whom  John  had  spoken  as  the  true  Messiah. 
Likewise  it  should  prove  no  stumblingblock  to  the  modern 
Jew  that  his  Christ  is  preached  far  and  wide  among  the 
Gentiles  today.  What  else  was  to  be  expected  after  Israel 
turned  from  the  true  Messiah  (John  7 :33-36)  ? 

Matthew  8:17  adds  a  second  proof  to  the  foregoing  in 
verification  of  the  Nazarene’s  ministry.  In  this  context  it  is 
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said  that  “when  the  even  was  come,  they  brought  unto  him 
many  that  were  possessed  with  devils:  and  he  cast  out  the 
spirits  with  his  word,  and  healed  all  that  were  sick:  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet, 
saying.  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses” 
(vs.  16-17).  Sympathy  with  the  accompanying,  unbounded 
power  to  heal,  as  well  as  a  testimony  to  Galilee,  then,  weighed 
in  favor  of  Jesus  as  the  long-awaited  Messiah.  No  other  in 
Israel  (or  elsewhere)  had  ever  performed  so  full  a  ministry 
of  healing  as  the  Nazarene  (John  7:31;  9:30-33;  10-19-21; 
37-38;  5:36;  3:2).  Robertson  handles  this  particular  passage 
in  the  Gosp51  of  Matthew  well:  “A  quotation  from  Isaiah 
63 :4.  .  .  .  Bastazo  occurs  freely  in  the  papyri  with  the  sense 
of  lift,  carry,  endure,  carry  away  (the  commonest  meaning, 
Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary),  pilfer.  In  Matthew  3:11 
we  have  the  common  vernacular  use  to  take  off  sandals.  The 
Attic  Greek  did  not  use  it  in  the  sense  of  carrying  off.  ‘This 
passage  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  faith-cure  theory,  which 
claims  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  includes  provision  for 
bodily  no  less  than  for  spiritual  healing,  and  therefore  in¬ 
sists  on  translating  “took  away”*  (Vincent).  We  have  seen 
that  the  word  bastazo  will  possibly  allow  that  meaning,  but 
I  agree  with  McNeile:  ‘The  passage,  as  Matthew  employs  it, 
has  no  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.*  But  Jesus 
does  show  his  sympathy  with  us.  ‘Christ*s  sympathy  with  the 
sufferers  was  so  intense  that  he  really  felt  their  weaknesses 
and  pains.*  In  our  burdens  Jesus  steps  under  the  load  with 
us  and  helps  us  to  carry  on.***  Compare  Matthew  11:28-30. 

Matthew  12:17-21  adduces  yet  a  third  proof  of  the 
Messianic  character  to  the  Nazarene’s  service.  Quoting  the 
whole  context:  “Then  the  Pharisees  went  out,  and  held  a 
council  against  him,  how  they  might  destroy  him.  But  when 
Jesus  knew  it,  he  withdrew  himself  from  thence:  and  great 
multitudes  followed  him,  and  he  healed  them  all ;  and  charged 
them  that  they  should  not  make  him  known:  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet,  saying, 
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Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  have  chosen;  my  beloved,  in 
whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased:  I  will  put  my  spirit  upon 
him,  and  he  shall  shew  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall 
not  strive,  nor  cry;  neither  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in 
the  streets.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  smoking 
flax  shall  he  not  quench,  till  he  send  forth  judgment  unto 
victory.  And  in  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust”  (vs.  14- 
21).  The  very  passivity  evidenced  by  the  Nazarene  here  was 
nothing  against,  but  rather  a  good  argument  for.  His  Mes- 
siahship,  judging  from  the  ancient  prediction  of  Isaiah  it 
fulfilled.  Lange  writes,  accordingly:  “The  breach  between 
the  Messiah  and  His  people  widens.  The  King  is  rejected, 
and  His  sufferings  approach  a  crisis.  This  implied,  at  the 
same  time,  a  breach  between  the  enemies  and  the  adherents 
of  Jesus  in  Israel,  which  in  turn  typified  that  which  would 
ensue  between  unbelieving  Israel  and  the  believing  Gentiles. 
.  . .  The  time  for  His  final  sufferings  had  not  yet  come ;  there 
was  still  ample  room  for  active  work,  although  of  a  more 
private  character.  On  this  ground  He  now  retired,  and  dwelt 
chiefly  with  the  poor  people,  among  whom  also  He  displayed 
the  greatest  number  of  His  miraculous  deliverances.”* 

Matthew  13:34-35  concludes  the  apologetic  for  Jesus  and 
His  Messianic  service  by  indicating  how  the  very  failure  of 
the  nation  to  accept  His  ministry  was  foretold  long  ago. 
Such  obduracy,  therefore,  will  argue  for  the  Messiahship  of 
the  Nazarene  instead  of  against  it.  Here  in  chapter  13  Jesus 
has  been  speaking  in  parables.  Himself  predicting  what 
would  come  to  pass  because  of  the  rejection  with  which  He 
was  confronted.  This  manner  of  teaching  in  parables  had 
a  special  meaning.  He  told  the  disciples,  intended  as  they 
were  not  to  reveal  but  to  obscure  the  future  for  a  disobedient 
people  like  Israel.  “No  one  can  deny  that  this  was  sometimes 
the  Lord’s  purpose,”  Trench  declares,  “who  is  not  prepared 
to  do  great  violence  to  his  words,  as  recorded  by  the  three 
first  Evangelists  (Matt.  13:10-15;  Mark  4:11-12;  Luke  8:9- 
10).  When  we  examine  the  words  themselves,  we  find  them 
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in  St.  Mark  to  wear  their  strongest  and  severest  aspect. 
There  and  in  St.  Luke,  the  purpose  of  speaking  in  parables 
is  said  to  be  that  (hina,  which  can  be  nothing  else^  than 
telikds)  seeing  they  might  not  see;  while  in  St.  MattheW'She 
speaks  in  parables,  because  (hoti)  they  seeing  see  not.  In 
Matthew  and  Mark  it  is  said  to  be  so  done,  lest  (mepote)  at 
any  time  they  should  see  with  their  eyes ;  while  in  Luke  this 
part  of  the  sentence  is  entirely  wanting.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  evacuate  hina  and  mepote  of  their  strength, 
these  being  clearly  the  key-words ;  thus  hina^hoti,  and  mepote- 
eipote,  *if  perchance;’  to  justify  which  last  use,  reference  is 
made  to  2  Timothy  2:25,  mepote  doei  autois  ho  Theos  met- 
anoian,  'if  God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance;’  so 
that  thus  we  should  get  back  to  the  old  meaning,  that  the 
aim  of  his  teaching  by  parables  was,  because  they  could  not 
understand  in  any  other  way,  and  if  perchance  the  Lord 
would  give  them  repentance.  Now  there  is  no  question  that 
such  might  be  the  sense  given  to  mepote,  but  even  if  the 
hofi  could  be  as  successfully  dealt  with,  which  it  certainly 
cannot,  there  is  still  the  passage  of  Isaiah  in  the  way.  Where 
would  then  be  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy?  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Prophet  there  speaks  of  a  penal  blindness, 
as  even  Gesenius  allows,  a  punishment  of  the  foregoing  sins 
of  his  people,  and  namely,  this  punishment,  that  they  should 
be  unable  to  recognize  what  was  divine  in  his  mission  and 
character;  which  prophecy  had  its  ultimate  and  crowning 
fulfilment,  when  the  Jewish  people  were  so  darkened  by 
previous  carnal  thoughts  and  works,  that  they  could  see  no 
glory  and  no  beauty  in  Christ,  could  recognize  nothing  of 
divine  in  the  teaching  or  person  of  him  who  was  God  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  flesh.”* 

The  Evangelist  must  treat  all  the  serious  problems  posed 
by  the  Messianic  claims  of  the  Nazarene,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  has  proceeded  next  to  discuss  the  crucifixion.  First 
of  all,  Matthew  21:1  if.  will  show  how  the  last  entry  into 
Jerusalem  to  be  made  by  Jesus  harmonizes  completely  with 
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the  prophetic  Word.  Meekness  and  peaceableness,  said  the 
prophets,  would  characterize  the  first  advent.  So  indeed  did 
the  Nazarene  approach  the  holy  city  for  His  last  visit, 
enabling  the  apologist  to  conclude:  “All  this  was  done,  that 
it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying, 
Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto 
thee,  meek,  and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of 
an  ass“  (vs.  4-5).  Multitudes  had  sensed  at  least  some  of  the 
Messianic  significance  to  this  scene  before  Jerusalem’s  gates, 
because  they  cried  “Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David:  Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  Hosanna  in  the 
highest”  (v.  9).  Besides,  for  this  one  time  Jesus  permitted 
the  crowds  to  hail  Him  as  the  Messiah  (contr.  John  6:16). 
In  utter  contrast  to  this  humble  if  dramatic  event,  however, 
Israel  was  really  looking  for  the  resistless  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Luke  9:51-56;  Acts  1:6;  Matt.  19:27;  20:20-23).* 

Matthew  26:53-54  continues  the  apology  for  this  humili¬ 
ation  ending  in  the  death  of  the  cross  when  it  manifests  how 
fully  Jesus  is  in  command  of  the  scene.  Even  His  surrender¬ 
ing  to  Judas  and  the  mob  come  after  Him  in  the  seclusion  of 
Gethsemane  was  ordered  by  God,  fulfilling  the  word  of  the 
Prophets.  To  Peter,  consequently,  the  Nazarene  addressed 
the  words:  “Thiinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my 
Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels?  But  how  then  shall  the  scriptures  be  ful¬ 
filled,  that  thus  it  must  be?”  Plummer  comments:  “Our  Lord 
will  have  no  help  from  human  violence.  If  He  willed  it, 
which  means,  if  His  Father  willed  it.  He  could  ask,  and  be 
sure  of  receiving,  overwhelming  assistance  from  heaven. 
But  He  knows  that  the  cup  of  suffering  must  be  drunk,  and 
that  the  hour  for  drinking  it  has  come,  and  He  will  not  again 
ask,  even  conditionally,  that  it  may  be  removed  or  post¬ 
poned.  The  Scriptures  have  said  (Ps.  22;  Isa.  53)  that  it  is 
by  suffering  that  the  Messiah  must  conquer.  .  .  .  Did  this 
serene  statement  of  His  reason  for  submitting  without  re¬ 
sistance  convey  to  the  disciples,  and  in  particular  to  Judas, 
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any  impression  of  Christ’s  confidence  that  His  cause  would 
in  the  end  be  triumphant?  Here  may  be  the  turning-point 
in  the  attitude  of  Judas  from  greed  and  resentment  to  re¬ 
morse.  He  had  been  absolutely  successful;  and,  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  success,  his  Victim  claims,  with  unruffled 
assurance,  to  be  fulfilling  the  prophecies  respecting  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  Judas  is  nowhere  said 
to  have  borne  witness  against  Jesus  at  any  of  the  trials 
before  the  Sanhedrin  or  Pilate  or  Herod.  And  he  could  have 
quoted  utterances  which  would  have  told  against  Christ  in  a 
prejudiced  court;  e.g.  His  predictions  of  His  coming  again 
in  glory,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (Salmon,  Humcm  Element,  p.  502).  What  was  it  that 
withheld  him  from  doing  so?  Some  change  apparently  had 
begun.”* 

Matthew  26:55-56  adds  that  not  even  the  violence — and 
by  implication  the  resultant  death — done  to  Jesus  must  be 
deemed  foreign  to  His  Messiaship.  Though  it  meant  perish¬ 
ing  and  disappearing  from  the  earth  for  a  time,  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Prophets  was  thereby  fulfilled  and  unmistak¬ 
ably  so.  Expounding  the  verses  ”In  that  same  hour  said 
Jesus  to  the  multitudes.  Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief 
with  swords  and  staves  for  to  take  me?  I  sat  daily  with 
you  teaching  in  the  temple,  and  ye  laid  no  hold  on  me.  But 
all  this  was  done,  that  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets  might 
be  fulfilled,”  Alford  has  observed:  “The  Passion  and  Death 
of  Christ  were  especially  he  ton  graphon  plerosis.  In  this 
they  all  found  their  central  point.  Compare  his  dying  word 
on  the  Cross, — tetelestai, — with  this  his  assertion.”’  What 
might  otherwise  have  proved  a  disaster  or  defeat,  conse¬ 
quently,  turned  out  to  be  triumph.  As  the  Nazarene  had 
taught  His  disciples  privately  before  this  crisis:  .  .  even 
as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many”  (Matt.  20:28;  cf.  John 
1:29). 
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Matthew  27:9-10  closes  the  apologetic  for  Jesus  and  His 
Messiahship  by  reference  to  the  sad  betrayal  leading  to  the 
crucifixion.  Even  the  treachery  of  a  Judas  had  long  been 
foreseen  by  the  Prophets  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which 
was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying,  And  they  took 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of  him  that  was  valued, 
whom  they  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  value;  and  gave 
them  for  the  potter’s  field,  as  the  Lord  appointed  me.”*  To 
the  last  bitter  detail,  then,  the  path  of  God’s  Lamb  was  fore¬ 
told  long  ago,  centuries  before  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  If  the 
Scriptures  attest  His  Messiahship,  who  are  we  to  dispute 
with  God?  Matthew’s  defence  of  the  Nazarene  is  incontest¬ 
able  just  because  it  makes  unbelief  to  be  fighting  against 
heaven.  Certainly  to  all  who  read  the  first  Gospel,  modern 
Jews  included,  there  should  be  an  experience  of  Matthew 
3:17 — “lo  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying.  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.” 

Dallas,  Texas 


'For  the  exegetical  difficulty  met  in  verse  9  and  its  allusion  to  Jeremiah,  see 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  102,  No.  405,  pp.  70-73. 
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H.  A.  Ironside.  Ordained  of  the  Lord.  By  E.  Schuyler 
English,  Litt.  D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids.  276  pp.  $2.50. 

A  biography  is  most  difficult  to  prepare,  and  increasingly 
so  when  the  subject  presents  many  unusual  characteristics. 
In  the  case  of  Dr.  Ironside,  it  is  pastor  and  teacher,  evan¬ 
gelist  and  author.  Dr.  English  has  undertaken  a  great  task 
in  preparing  the  life  story  of  Dr.  Ironside.  His  work  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  done.  The  uncounted  thousands  in  America 
who  are  benefited  and  blessed  through  Dr.  Ironside  will  want 
to  read  this  narrative,  if  it  can  be  gotten  into  their  hands. 

The  title  of  the  book  suggests  the  fact  that  Dr.  Ironside 
came  up  apart  from  the  usual  entrance  into  the  ministry. 
The  fact  remains  that  he  is  not  only  ordained  of  God,  but 
taught  of  God.  Every  page  in  this  interesting  book  tells  of 
God’s  faithfulness  and  sovereign  grace  in  dealing  with  a 
chosen  vessel  whom  He  had  predetermined  to  take  a  large 
place  in  His  service.  Every  believer  is  urged  to  read  this 
book. 

Sermons  on  the  Way  op  Life.  By  Harry  F.  McGee.  Moody 
Press,  Chicago.  144  pp.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  terse,  rapid  moving  presentation  of  gospel  ap¬ 
peals  by  a  chaplain  who  has  extended  experience  in  World 
War  2.  The  table  of  contents  well  discloses  the  scope  and 
nature  of  the  book:  the  evidences  of  conversion;  the  lost 
chord  of  gospel  preaching;  the  two  plans  of  salvation:  works 
and  grace;  the  righteousness  of  God;  Son,  Remember;  the 
unpardonable  sin ;  to  die  is  gain. 


Perhaps  no  aspect  of  truth  is  more  upset  by  misunder¬ 
standing  than  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  In  this  volume, 
it  would  have  been  well  had  the  author  given  a  Biblical  ex¬ 
planation  of  repentance  in  its  relation  to  salvation.  This  was 
not  done.  Also,  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  to  leave  out 
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the  reference  to  an  unpardonable  sin  because  it  is  that  which 
simply  does  not  exist  in  the  present  age,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  have  a  whosoever-will  gospel  and  an  unpardonable  sin  at 
the  same  time. 

The  Bible  Basis  op  Missions.  By  Robert  Hall  Glover, 

M.D.,  F.R.G.S.  Introduction  by  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  D.D., 

LL.D.  Bible  House  of  Los  Angeles.  208  pp.  $1.75. 

We  agree  completely  with  what  has  been  written  by  one 
of  America’s  foremost  missionary  promoters,  Dr.  Zwemer, 
respecting  this  volume.  Out  of  many  years  as  Home  Director 
for  North  America  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  teaching  missions  to  large  congregations,  Dr. 
Glover  is  capable  of  writing  a  most  unusual  book.  Having 
given  His  Son  to  die  for  a  lost  world,  the  next  thing  of 
importance  in  the  mind  of  God  is  the  getting  of  that  message 
to  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  This  is  a  Biblical  appeal. 
Dr.  Glover  has  given  his  message  in  a  very  commendable 
way.  That  it  is  commended  need  hardly  be  said.  It  should 
be  read  and  studied  carefully  by  classes  everywhere  as  well 
as  by  individual  Christians. 

Manual  of  Gospel  Broadcasting.  By  Wendell  P.  Loveless. 

Moody  Press,  Chicago.  352  pp.  $3.50. 

Mr.  Loveless,  a. member  of  the  Moody  Institute  staff,  has 
directed  the  radio  broadcast  for  WMBI  and  WDLM  of  Chi¬ 
cago  for  many  years.  His  has  probably  been  the  most  ex¬ 
tended  and  effective  broadcast  in  the  United  States.  No  man 
in  America  is  better  fitted  to  prepare  and  present  a  manual 
on  broadcasting  the  gospel  than  Mr.  Loveless.  This  book  is  a 
pioneer  in  this  field. 

The  radio  is  easily  God’s  new  and  final  method  of  calling 
out  the  Church  in  these  last  days.  By  it  the  message  gets 
past  all  who  would  hinder,  whether  rabbi,  priest,  healer,  or 
whoever  it  may  be.  It  enters  the  home  in  the  very  center  of 
its  receptivity.  Fortunately,  God  has  so  arranged  the  whole 
program  of  broadcasting  that  the  speaker  must  give  his 
message  and  depend  only  on  the  Spirit  of  God  to  use  it  for 
the  bringing  of  men  to  Christ.  All  methods  are  obviously 
irrelevant.  This  is  God’s  true  evangelism,  all  emotional 
evangelism  to  the  contrary.  This  book  is  exceedingly  valu¬ 
able  especially  to  those  who  are  struggling  with  the  problems 
of  carrying  on  a  broadcast  ministry. 
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Otto  A.  Piper 

Unser  Heil.  By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer.  Translated  into  Ger¬ 
man  by  the  Rev.  H.  Doebeli.  Buchhandlung  der  Evange- 

lischen  Gesellschaft,  St.  Gallen,  Switzerland.  1944.  172  pp. 

This  German  translation  of  President  Chafer’s  Salvation 
is  not  only  a  highly  deserved  tribute  paid  by  the  Central 
European  churches  to  a  man,  who  has  labored  hard  to  re¬ 
store  to  the  Bible  its  central  place  in  the  life  of  faith ;  the 
fact  that  this  classic  of  Biblical  theology  is  made  accessible 
to  German-speaking  people  is  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable 
s3rmptom  of  an  incipient  rapprochement  of  American  and 
Continental  theologies. 

The  able  translator  of  this  book  has  the  felicitous  ability 
to  preserve  the  simplicity  of  diction  and  the  directness  of 
approach  that  characterize  the  original  text.  The  reader 
would  hardly  think  that  he  were  in  the  presence  of  a  transla¬ 
tion  if  not  told  so  on  the  title  page.  A  laudable  feature  of  the 
translation  is  the  use  of  a  number  of  abstract  terms  from 
Germanic  roots,  which  while  not  exactly  the  equivalents  of 
the  English  terms  derived  from  Latin  roots  are,  nevertheless, 
more  familiar  to  the  German  reader  than  would  be  a  direct 
rendition.  “Weltzeit,”  for  instance,  is  not  exactly  identical 
with  “dispensation,”  but  the  latter  term  would  be  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  the  average  German.  “Die  Zeitbestimmung  des 
Heils”  for  “the  time-aspects  in  salvation”  belongs  to  the 
same  category.  To  compensate  for  these  inevitable  inaccu¬ 
racies  the  translation  is  frequently  interpretative.  It  aims  at 
rendering  the  total  meaning  of  a  sentence  rather  than  the 
verbal  equivalents  of  each  word.  In  a  few  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  the  terseness  of  the  original  phrasing  has  been  lost  by 
this  procedure.  The  clarity  and  definiteness  of  Presbyterian 
theological  terminology  used  by  Dr.  Chafer  is  unsurpassed, 
and  it  carries  many  important  associations  with  it  that 
cannot  be  conveyed  by  the  idiomatic  but  less  theological  cir¬ 
cumlocutions  of  the  translation. 

The  untiring  emphasis  which  here  as  elsewhere  Dr. 
Chafer  lays  upon  the  divine  initiative  in  the  process  of  salva¬ 
tion,  and  upon  the  primacy  of  faith,  should  sound  familiar 
to  the  Swiss  and  German  readers.  They  will  discover  how 
Calvinistic  and  how  little  original  Barth  is  in  this  respect, 
but  also  how  timely  and  justified  was  his  reminder.  The  only 
chapter  in  Unser  Heil  that  may  call  forth  some  polemical 
reaction  is  XI  on  the  eternal  security  of  the  believer.  For 
the  headings  of  XI  and  XII  the  translator  has  unfortunately 
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chosen  two  different  renditions  of  “security,”  viz.,  GewissheU 
and  Sicherheit,  of  which  the  former  expresses  the  subjective 
assurance  rather  than  the  objective  security.  I  am  also 
afraid  that  some  of  the  interpretations  of  Bible  passages 
offered  in  this  chapter  by  Dr.  Chafer  while  accepted  by 
numerous  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  may  be  questioned  by  Con¬ 
tinental  exegetes.  Fortunately  the  argument  of  this  able 
book  does  not  depend  on  this  chapter.  Dr.  Chafer  himself 
admits  (p.  114  f.,  English  ed.)  that  we  are  unable  ade¬ 
quately  to  explain  the  failures  of  some  converts.  The  basic 
fact  that  God  is  faithful  is  not  shaken  by  our  inability  to 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  man’s  unfaithfulness. 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 


Professor  John  F.  Walvoord 

Towards  Christian  Democracy.  By  Sir  Stafford  Cripps. 
Philosophical  Library,  New  York.  101  pp.  $2.00. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  the  author,  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
Great  Britain — ^president  of  the  Board  of  Trade — and  hailed  as 
a  liberal  statesman .  The  book  constitutes  a  call  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  to  meet  the  world  political  need.  The  author 
frankly  faces  the  complete  failure  of  the  church  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  to  implement  a  Christian  democracy.  His 
thesis  is  that  if  Christianity  is  real  it  should  be  the  dominant 
power  in  the  world.  He  challenges  the  church  to  introduce 
the  doctrines  of  brotherhood  of  man,  justice,  and  equality  of 
the  races  as  the  basis  for  a  Christian  community.  He  states, 
“Thus  alone  can  Christ’s  Kingdom  be  established  on  earth.” 
The  book  is  interesting  and  well  written,  but  is  seriously 
lacking  in  understanding  of  Scriptural  eschatology.  Ite 
standards  are  for  the  most  part  earthly  standards  and  its 
viewpoint  temporal  rather  than  spiritual.  Its  basic  error  is 
the  thesis  that  the  purposes  of  God  would  be  realized  by  a 
Christian  democracy. 

The  New  Modernism.  By  Cornelius  Van  Til,  Th.M.,  Ph.D. 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Publishing  Company,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  384  pp.  $3.75. 

The  last  twenty-five  years  have  witnessed  a  considerable 
volume  of  literature  discussing  the  new  theology  of  Karl 
Barth  and  Emil  Brunner.  'The  influence  of  their  theology  of 
crisis  upon  Europe  has  been  considerable.  While  in  America 
there  have  been  few  who  have  been  evident  followers,  the 
influence  has  been  widespread  nevertheless. 
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In  general,  there  have  been  two  reactions  to  Barth.  The 
modern  school  of  theology  with  its  immanentism  has  been 
forced  to  take  a  reluctant  review  of  its  findings.  While  it  is 
too  much  to  attribute  all  this  to  Barth,  the  trend  toward  more 
realism  and  less  subjectivism  in  modern  theology  has  been 
given  impetus.  The  school  of  conservatism  in  theology  has 
for  the  most  part  welcomed  Barth  as  at  least  headed  in  their 
direction.  A  few  enthusiasts  have  proclaimed  Barth  as  the 
new  champion  of  conversatism,  and  some  conservatives  have 
adopted  Barthian  terminology  and  ways  of  thinking. 

The  new  work  by  Cornelius  Van  Til  is  a  challenge  to 
both  parties.  To  the  modern  liberalists  who  have  been 
annoyed  by  Barth,  the  assertion  is  made  that  Barth  is  after 
all  in  their  camp.  To  the  conservatives,  Barth  is  painted  as 
a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing. 

The  fundamental  thesis  of  The  New  Modernism^  as  the 
title  suggests,  is  that  Barthianism  is  really  a  new  modernism 
rather  than  a  new  conservatism.  It  is  the  claim  of  the  author 
that  Barthianism  never  has  been  able  to  extricate  itself 
from  its  critical  philosophic  background  and  that  its  methods 
and  conclusions  are  at  every  point  as  much  opposed  to  Re¬ 
formed  Theology  as  modernism.  The  book  may  well  serve 
for  some  time  as  a  scholarly  warning  to  those  who  would 
embrace  Barth  and  Brunner  in  the  fold  of  traditional 
Protestantism. 

The  author,  who  is  Professor  of  Apologetics  in  West¬ 
minster  Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  spent  a  year’s 
leave  of  absence  to  write  this  book,  and  the  contents  of  the 
book  reveal  a  thorough  study  of  Barth  with  evident  scholar¬ 
ship  at  every  turn.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  unusual 
qualifications  of  the  writer  and  his  careful  preparation  of  his 
material. 

The  plan  of  presentation  is  in  some  respects  unfortunate, 
if  the  book  is  to  have  any  widespread  reading.  In  the  early 
chapters,  the  philosophic  background  of  Barth  and  Brunner 
is  carefully  traced  in  succeeding  chapters  on  “Criticism,” 
“Dialecticism,”  “Urgeschichte,”  and  “Existenz.”  The  general 
thought  is  clear  enough,  viz.,  that  Barth  and  Brunner  essen¬ 
tially  have  the  same  philosophic  system  as  the  modern  school 
of  theology,  and  that  these  same  critical  and  dialectical  prin¬ 
ciples  are  diametrically  opposed  to  orthodox  Christianity. 
The  argument  is,  however,  a  maze  of  abstractions,  technical 
terms,  and  fine  points  which  no  one  but  an  expert  in  phil¬ 
osophy  can  follow.  It  is  brilliant  scholarship,  but  it  dazzles 
instead  of  illuminates.  There  is  a  serious  lack  of  definition 
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of  determinative  terms.  The  author  assumes  that  his  readers 
have  made  the  same  careful  study  as  he  has  and  are  prepared 
to  argue  the  case  on  a  high  level  of  philosophic  abstractions. 
It  is  unfortunately  true  that  only  a  select  few  will  really 
profit  from  these  chapters  or  be  able  to  follow  the  author’s 
reasoning.  The  difficulty  is  in  part  the  nature  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  simplicity;  and  the  subject 
matter  is  necessarily  technical.  Dr.  Van  Til  has  perhaps 
made  the  discussion  more  difficult  than  his  argument  de¬ 
manded.  He  out-Kant’s  Kant,  out-Hegel’s  Hegel,  and  out- 
Barth’s  Barth. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  background  in  philosophy 
of  the  Barthian  system,  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the 
book  deals  directly  with  Barthian  literature  including  con¬ 
sideration  of  Brunner.  This  will  be  found  more  helpful  and 
more  readable.  Dr.  Van  Til  shows  with  meticulous  care  that 
at  every  point  of  testing  Barthianism  falls  short  of  tradi¬ 
tional  Protestantism  both  in  its  doctrines  and  in  its  philo¬ 
sophic  principles. 

The  chief  value  of  the  book  will  be  to  those  of  traditional 
conservative  Protestant  faith  who  were  in  danger  of  being 
enamoured  by  Barthianism.  The  gulf  between  Reformed 
Theology  and  Barthianism  is  very  evident  to  anyone  reading 
the  book.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  argument  will  be  well  received 
by  modern  theologians.  They  will  not  be  willing  to  accept  Dr. 
Van  Til’s  thesis — that  critical  and  dialectical  philosophy  is 
opposed  to  true  Christianity.  They  will  probably  charge  that 
Barth  has  been  too  roughly  handled,  that  Barth  himself  would 
repudiate  the  theology  which  Dr.  Van  Til  attributes  to  him. 
There  are  probably  instances  in  the  presentation  of  the 
argument  in  which  Dr.  Van  Til  has  been  over-zealous  in 
prosecuting  the  case,  and  the  conclusions  he  draws  are  seem¬ 
ingly  not  entirely  warranted  by  the  context.  Nevertheless, 
taking  the  argument  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Van  Til  has  assembled 
a  massive  argument  against  Barthianism.  After  allowing  all 
due  concessions  of  possible  misrepresentation  of  Barth,  the 
remaining  material  is  not  seriously  weakened  in  its  force  or 
its  conclusions.  Dr.  Van  Til  has  done  a  fine  and  scholarly 
piece  of  work  and  performed  a  real  service  to  evangelical 
Christianity. 

While  evidently  not  in  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  volume, 
the.  reviewer  misses  in  the  discussion  of  Barthianism  vs. 
orthodox  Christianity  that  warm  note  of  comparison  of  Barth¬ 
ianism  to  Scripture  itself.  It  is  Dr.  Van  Til’s  plan  to  argue 
from  philosophic  principles.  Much  the  same  end  could  have 
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been  secured  by  arguing  more  directly  from  Scripture  cita¬ 
tions.  While  unnecessary  for  scholars,  a  more  frequent  use 
of  explanatory  footnoes  to  define  difficult  points  and  avoidance 
of  the  use  of  Latin,  German,  and  other  languages  where  Eng¬ 
lish  would  serve  as  well  would  make  the  volume  more  accessible 
to  a  popular  reading  public  who,  after  all,  are  concerned  in  the 
important  issues  discussed.  A  little  more  orientation  would 
be  helpful  in  the  discussion  of  recent  German  philosophy 
and  philosophers,  most  of  whom  are  unknown  except  to 
specialists  in  this  field.  The  reviewer  would  like  to  see  the 
same  work  recast  in  popular  form  and  designed  for  the 
reading  of  the  average  pastor  and  instructed  layman. 

Professor  Charles  L.  Feinberg 

The  Golden  Passional:  Isaiah  52:13-53:12.  By  H.  R. 

Minn,  M.A.,  B.D.  Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott  Ltd.,  Mel¬ 
bourne.  28  pp. 

The  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  remains  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  mountain  peaks  in  the  Word  of  God  and  any  new 
writing  on  it  is  of  interest.  Professor  Minn  of  the 
Moore  Theological  College,  Newton,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  has 
presented  this  brochure  as  a  sort  of  earnest  of  his  fuller 
treatment  of  the  entire  Book  of  Isaiah.  At  the  very  outset  it 
must  be  noted  that  Minn  should  have  placed  the  title  of  his 
work  in  quotations,  because  it  was  Polycarp,  disciple  of 
John,  who  designated  Isaiah  53  as  “the  golden  Passional  of 
the  Old  Testament.”  The  work  consists  almost  throughout 
of  a  stringing  together  of  quotations  from  earlier  writers 
on  the  passage.  Moreover,  he  has  omitted  a  number  of 
important  works  on  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  especially  more 
recent  ones. 

The  translation  cannot  be  sustained  in  all  places  and  in 
some  instances  the  English  is  poor.  For  example,  the  first 
clause  in  52:14  cannot  be  translated  as  though  the  original 
were  a  participial  phrase;  in  53:5  there  is  no  need  for  the 
repetition  of  the  pronoun  “he,”  because  a  participle  must 
have  a  pronoun  construed  with  it  if  it  is  to  indicate  person; 
in  53:6  and  10  the  emphatic  pronoun  “Himself”  has  no  basis 
in  the  text;  in  53:11  the  word  “fully”  is  unnecessary.  Isaiah 
53 :6  sounds  strange  indeed  when  translated :  “Of  us,  all,  like 
to  sheep,  we  had  strayed.” 

Some  transliterations  are  wrong,  as  (p.  25)  yireh  zera 
for  yir*eh  reza*,  and  (p.  27)  yisbil  for  yisbol.  On  page  20  the 
statement  on  53:6a  is  erroneous:  the  verse  does  not  close 
with  kvllam  but  with  kullanu  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
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author  is  to  be  commended  for  his  reverent  attitude  in  the 
study  of  the  passage. 

The  Political  Synedrion  and  the  Religious  Sanhedrin. 

By  Professor  Solomon  Zeitlin.  The  Dropsie  College  for 

Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning,  Philadelphia,  1945. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  from  the  Jewish  Qvjarterly 
Review,  New  Series,  Vol.  36,  No.  2,  pp.  109-140.  In  1942  Dr. 
Zeitlin  published  his  well-known  book  on  Who  Crucified  Jesus? 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  theory  that  in  Jesus*  day  there  were 
two  Sanhedrins,  one  a  state  court  and  the  other  a  religious 
Sanhedrin.  It  was  the  former,  a  pawn  of  the  corrupt  Roman 
government  and  disowned  of  the  Jewish  people,  which  con¬ 
demned  Jesus,  so  that  the  Jews  must  be  exonerated  from  all 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  Reviewers  of  his  work  were 
not  convinced  concerning  this  novel  theory,  hence  this  article 
by  way  of  further  substantiation. 

In  the  first  place,  Zeitlin  draws  too  broad  conclusions 
from  insufficient  evidence.  Says  he  (p.  130) :  “The  Gospel 
according  to  John,  however,  never  uses  the  term  unleavened 
bread,  but  the  later  name  Passover.  This  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  Gospel  of  John  was  composed  some  time  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  century,  when  the  name  of  the  feast  Unleavened  Bread 
was  well  established  by  the  name  of  Passover,  that  is,  in  the 
period  of  Bar  Kokba.  During  this  period  the  hatred  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Judeo-Christians  was  intense.  This  is  the 
reason  that  we  find  great  animosity  displayed  towards  the 
Jews  in  this  Gospel.”  These  statements  fairly  bristle  with 
a  number  of  non  sequitur^s.  He  makes  distinctions  where  none 
exists  (last  sentence  of  first  paragraph  on  page  134). 
Throughout  his  argument  he  sets  up  certain  customary  pro¬ 
cedures  which  he  maintains  were  never  altered  nor  deviated 
from.  This  is  to  tax  our  credulity  too  greatly.  At  times  he 
plays  fast  and  loose  with  the  evidence,  putting  it  aside  by  a 
mere  ipse  dixit.  Note  his  word  (p.  131) :  “Jesus’s  claim  that 
he  was  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  the  Blessed,  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  blasphemy  (sic!),  nor  could  he  be  considered  a 
beguiler  for  which  he  might  be  put  to  death.”  While  claiming 
great  reliability  for  Talmudic  sources,  he  is  not  slow  (pp. 
136,  137)  to  discount  or  disregard  the  weight  of  Gospel  tes¬ 
timony. 

In  climaxing  his  argument  Zeitlin  contends  (p.  139) :  “I 
have  shown  that  the  synoptic  Gospels  did  not  accuse  the  Jews 
of  the  crucifixion.  Only  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  was 
written  for  gentiles  in  a  late  period,  are  the  Jews  associated 
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with  Jesus'  execution.  .  .  .  The  Apostolic  Fathers  never 
charged  the  Jews  with  the  .crucifixion.  ...  No  student  of 
history  and  for  that  matter  no  man  of  integrity  should 
charge  the  Jews  with  even  a  moral  responsibility  for  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus.”  Of  Dr.  Zeitlin  and  all  others — ^whether 
believer  or  unbeliever,  Jew  or  Gentile — ^who  seek  to  determine 
the  responsibility  for  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  we  ask  but  one 
question:  “Have  ye  not  read  Acts  4:27,  28?”  There  God 
settles  the  question  once  for  all. 

Elementary  Hebrew.  By  E.  Leslie  Carlson,  A.M.,  Th.D. 

Central  Seminary  Press,  Kansas  City,  1946.  274  pp. 

$3.50. 

To  all  instructors  upon  whom  devolves  the  indispensable, 
but  often  thankless,  task  of  guiding  the  first  steps  of  budding 
theologians  into  the  rich  storehouse  of  Biblical  Hebrew,  the 
ever-present  desideratum  is  a  suitable  elementary  text.  Dr. 
Carlson,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  at  the  Southwestern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  has  added  his  contribution  to 
the  many  already  extant. 

The  avowed  aim  of  the  author  (p.i.)  is  to  simplify  the 
study  of  Hebrew  and  yet  utilize  a  modified  inductive  method. 
The  reader  does  not  travel  far  into  the  text  before  he 
realizes  it  swarms  with  inaccuracies.  The  transliterations 
are  poor.  Note  the  names  of  the  vowels  on  page  7 :  “shurrek” 
and  “makkef”  for  shureq  and  maqqef;  on  page  14  and  else¬ 
where:  “daghes”  for  dagesh;  on  page  20  the  Hebrew  accents 
are  incorrectly  transliterated,  as  in  entries  d,  e,  and  g.  The 
explanation  of  the  name  Ehhim  (p.  5)  is  without  a  shred  of 
evidence.  Imagine  Elohim  being  translated  in  the  vocabulary 
(ibid.)  as  “Gods  (m)”!  The  English  sentences  given  for 
translation  into  Hebrew  are  poor  English.  Note  two  ex¬ 
amples  on  page  11 :  “In  beginning  God  was  in  heavens,”  and 
“The  earth  became  in  beginning.”  On  page  18  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  article  we  are  told :  is  retained  in  the  Arabic.” 
As  a  rule  Arabic  grammars  explain  in  the  first  or  second 
lesson  that  the  I  of  the  article  *al  is  assimilated  with  the  sun- 
letters  which  constitute  half  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  of  28 
consonants.  Errors  of  such  character  abound  on  every  hand 
in  this  text.  The  science  of  comparative  Semitic  grammar 
apparently  does  not  exist  or  is  completely  disregarded  where 
it  would  be  most  helpful. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  work  is  not  only  incapable  of 
taking  a  place  alongside  of  W.  R.  Harper’s  elementary  text 
(using  the  inductive  method  properly),  but  that  it  will  not 
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prove  helpful  to  beginners  unless  drastically  revised.  There 
are  many  problems  in  elementary  Hebrew,  as  in  all  language 
study,  but  oversimplification  does  not  solve  them.  Man  must 
still  earn  his  linguistic  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

Professor  Everett  F.  Harrison 

The  Infallible  Word.  A  Symposium  by  the  members  of 

the  Faculty  of  Westminster  Theological  Seminary.  Pres¬ 
byterian  Guardian,  Philadelphia.  300  pp.  $2.50. 

The  preparation  of  this  volume  was  inspired  by  the  ter¬ 
centenary  of  the  convening  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
It  is  an  endeavor  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  Scripture 
enunciated  by  the  Westminster  divines  continues  to  be  valid 
today.  The  various  phases  of  discussion  undertaken  in  the 
book  roughly  correspond  with  the  special  fields  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  contributors,  as  follows:  The  Attestation  of  Scripture, 
by  Murray;  The  Authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Young; 
The  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Stonehouse;  The 
Transmission  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Skilton;  The  Relevancy 
of  Scripture,  by  Woolley;  Scriptural  Preaching,  by  Kuiper; 
Nature  and  Scripture,  by  Van  Til. 

Throughout  there  is  a  vigorous,  forthright  defense  of  the 
Reformed  Faith  so  far  as  the  Word  of  God  is  concerned.  The 
standpoint  assumed  is  that  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  with 
a  backward  look  at  the  Scripture  itself  in  order  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  formulation  given  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  to¬ 
gether  with  considerable  attention  to  modern  currents  of 
thought  which  are  judged  to  be  in  opposition  to  these  stand¬ 
ards.  There  is  solid  worth  in  all  the  contributions,  though 
they  are  not  of  equal  merit.  The  portions  dealing  with  the 
Old  Testament  are  not  abreast  of  the  rest,  due  in  part  to  a 
willingness  to  let  the  positions  and  statements  of  former 
champions  of  orthodoxy  suffice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work 
of  Murray,  Stonehouse,  and  Van  Til  will  be  found  particu¬ 
larly  challenging  as  well  as  informative.  Several  of  the 
writers  deal  with  Barthianism,  and  the  expose  of  its  pseudo- 
Calvinistic  stand  on  Scripture  is  heartily  recommended  for 
all  who  desire  more  light  on  this  modern  movement. 

One  could  wish  for  a  more  extensive  treatment  of  the 
progressive  nature  of  revelation  and  for  some  discussion  of 
the  important  subject  of  typology;  but  in  the  distribution 
of  responsibility,  something  is  apt  to  be  omitted.  The  volume 
should  fill  a  need  in  strengthening  the  faith  of  true  believers 
every-vhere,  and  will  be  particularly  valuable  to  those  who 
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are  troubled  by  questions  relating  to  Scripture  origins,  au¬ 
thority,  and  interpretation. 

The  First  Epistle  op  Peter.  The  Greek  Text  with  Intro¬ 
duction,  Notes,  and  Essays.  By  Edward  Gordon  Selwyn, 

D.D.,  Dean  of  Winchester.  MacMillan,  London.  XVI, 

617  pp.  $6.00. 

This  volume  will  be  instantly  recognized  as  being  in  a 
class  by  itself,  far  superior  to  any  other  commentary  on  this 
epistle.  Written  in  the  best  English  tradition,  with  a  grasp 
and  thoroughness  reminiscent  of  the  work  of  Westcott,  Light- 
foot,  and  Hort,  it  represents  an  enormous  labor  over  a  period 
of  many  years.  The  introduction  alone,  in  which  questions 
of  authorship,  date,  setting,  etc.,  are  discussed,  together  with 
an  analysis  of  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  book,  runs  to  115  pages. 
Nearly  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  additional  notes  and 
essays  on  special  topics,  especially  to  the  difficult  passage 
8 :18-4 :6.  Throughout  the  body  of  the  work  the  treatment  of 
the  text  is  ample  and  clear,  with  due  attention  to  points  of 
grammar  and  syntax  and  valuable  hints  on  vocabulary. 
Words  and  phrases  are  carefully  compared  with  other  N.  T. 
usages.  In  addition,  the  reader  is  treated  to  a  great  profu¬ 
sion  of  references,  classical,  rabbinic,  patristic,  and  modern, 
together  with  appropriate  citations  from  general  literature. 
Even  the  social  sciences  and  missions  are  called  upon  for 
contributions. 

While  holding  to  the  Petrine  authorship,  the  Dean  finds 
it  convenient  to  account  for  the  good  Greek  of  the  epistle  by 
assigning  an  extensive  formative  influence  to  Silvanus.  The 
evidence  is  sketchy,  and  it  does  not  appear  how  Silvanus, 
who  had  the  same  general  background  as  Peter,  could  be  so 
much  ahead  of  him  in  literary  skill  and  classical  lore.  The 
similarity  between  1  Peter  and  other  epistles  of  the  N.  T.  is 
explained  on  the  ground  of  common  source  material  rather 
than  literary  dependence.  When  the  promise  is  made  that  the 
methods  of  Form-criticism  are  going  to  be  applied  to  the 
epistle,  the  reader  wonders  whither  this  will  lead,  but  the 
results  are  not  as  extreme  as  have  been  realized  at  the  hands 
of  some  writers  in  the  field  of  Synoptic  study.  Dr.  Selwyn 
stresses  chiefly  the  liturgical  and  ethical  patterns,  finding 
traces  also  of  a  persecution-form.  The  whole  matter  is  treated 
at  length  in  Essay  II. 

The  text  employed  is  that  of  Souter,  which  is  a  rather 
strange  choice  over  Westcott  and  Hort  or  Nestle.  In  a  com¬ 
mentary  so  exhaustive  in  its  nature  one  looks  for  more  com- 
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plete  handling  of  textual  variants.  On  matters  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  the  treatment  is  generally  excellent,  despite  an  excessive 
tendency  to  see  references  to  baptism  as  the  underlying  and 
controlling  concept  when  this  is  not  always  apparent.  Many 
will  find  difficulty  in  following  the  Dean  in  his  view  of 
1 :10-12,  where  he  finds  an  allusion  to  N.  T.  rather  than  O.  T. 
prophets,  and  renders  ta  elg  Xqiotov  jtaOi^naTa  “the  sufferings 
of  the  Christward  road.”  The  sufferings  and  glory  are 
applied,  then,  to  the  readers  of  the  epistle.  Suggestions 
along  this  line  have  been  made  by  Calvin,  Lumby,  Hort,  and 
others,  but  the  viewpoint  is  drawn  out  here  more  elabor¬ 
ately  and  is  discussed  in  a  special  note.  But,  among  other 
things,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  consistent  use  of  the 
aorist  rather  than  the  present  throughout  this  section.  The 
treatment  of  to  tfjg  b6^r\(;  in  4:14  strikes  one  as  over-refine¬ 
ment  when  the  author  objects  to  linking  the  to  with  Xlveuna. 
In  4:17  it  is  disappointing  *to  have  no  discussion  of  the  force 
of  the  preposition  in  djto  xoii  otxov  too  0eo\i.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  difficulty  in  3 :21  is  cleared  adroitly  by  the  transla¬ 
tion  “and  water  now  saves  you  too,  who  are  the  antitype  of 
Noah  and  his  company,  namely  the  water  of  baptism.” 

The  point  of  view  presented  on  3:18  ktl.  is  that  the 
spirits  in  prison  are  primarily  fallen  angels,  and  that  the 
preaching  of  Christ  was  not  through  Noah  in  his  own  time 
but  by  Christ  Himself  following  His  death.  He  finds  no 
basis  in  the  passage  for  the  “larger  hope.” 

All  serious  students  of  1  Peter  must  have  this  book.  They 
are  bound  to  return  to  it  again  and  again  with  an  ever- 
increasing  appreciation  of  its  many-sided  excellence.  It  is  a 
life  work  in  itself,  a  treasure  to  be  handled  with  gratitude. 

The  Corinthian  Letters  op  Paul.  An  Exposition  of  I  and 

II  Corinthians.  By  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D.  Revell, 

New  York.  276  pp.  $3.00. 

The  marks  of  the  master  are  upon  this  work,  the  patient 
digging  into  the  text,  the  clear  and  forceful  statement  of  the 
meaning,  with  sufficient  repetition  in  crucial  spots  to  seal  the 
impression.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of  illustration  also,  and 
now  and  then  the  expositor  turns  prophet  as  he  brings  the 
truth  to  bear  upon  the  heart  and  life  of  the  reader.  Dr. 
Morgan  has  divided  the  body  of  the  first  epistle  into  two  por¬ 
tions,  calling  the  first  section  the  carnalities  and  the  second 
the  spiritualities.  The  broad  analysis  which  labels  the  first 
part  corrective  and  the  second  constructive  is  certainly  true 
and  helpful,  but  it  is  necessary  to  recall  that  the  treatment  of 
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spiritual  gifts  and  resurrection  has  a  very  large  element  of 
the  corrective  in  it  also.  The  treatment  of  the  second  epistle, 
unfortunately,  is  too  brief  to  do  it  justice,  but  even  this 
limited  exposition  will  be  treasured  as  a  parting  word  from 
the  great  teacher.  We  can  heartily  commend  the  work  to  all 
our  readers. 

Prayer.  The  Mightiest  Force  in  the  World.  By  Frank  C. 

Laubach.  Revell,  New  York.  95  pp.  $1.25. 

The  staggering  problems  of  the  world  have  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  Christian  leaders  a  re-evaluation  of  prayer. 
This  author  sees  no  way  out  except  by  getting  everybody 
who  will  to  pray.  At  times  he  writes  with  the  fervor  of  a 
prophet  as  he  challenges  his  readers  to  devote  themselves  to 
prayer.  The  book  has  obvious  weaknesses.  There  seems  to 
be  no  appreciation  of  the  impossibility  of  the  unsaved  person 
engaging  in  a  ministry  of  intercession;  and  with  all  the  con¬ 
cern  to  get  more  prayer,  there  is  no  conception  of  prayer  as 
a  warfare  against  Satanic  powers.  Nor  is  there  any  treat¬ 
ment  of  sin  as  a  deterrent  in  the  believer.  The  author 
readily  accepts  telepathy  as  an  element  in  this  ministry.  He 
magnifies  quantity  over  against  quality.  If  there  were  only 
enough  prayer,  our  problems  would  be  solved.  It  is  highly 
interesting  to  read  his  accounts  of  concentrating  upon  the 
heads  of  people  in  front  of  him  in  a  meeting  or  in  a  public 
place,  with  the  result  that  prayer  caused  them  to  turn  or 
make  some  movement  indicating  that  they  had  been  affected. 
But  not  in  a  single  case  is  there  an  intimation  that  such  were 
brought  to  know  the  Lord  by  this  means. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Nash 

A  Book  op  Protestant  Saints.  By  Ernest  Gordon.  Moody 

Press,  Chicago.  376  pp.  $2.50. 

Every  believer  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  saint.  There 
is  no  desire,  I  am  sure,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gordon  to  mini¬ 
mize  that  fact  by  using  the  title  chosen  for  this  book.  A 
number  of  men  and  some  women  have  been  selected  from 
the  great  host  of  redeemed  souls  and  a  brief  sketch  given  of 
their  life  and  labors.  Those  chosen  are,  for  the  most  part, 
persons  whose  names  are  not  “writ  large”  on  the  pages  of 
history.  “The  author  has  drawn  his  material  from  untrans¬ 
lated  French,  German,  and  Scandinavian  documents,  select¬ 
ing  only  a  few  of  the  dramatic  stories  available.” 

Three  points  of  particular  interest  are  stated  by  the  au¬ 
thor  in  his  preface  to  the  book.  These  persons  were  all 
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people  or  products  of  the  Book,  their  background  was  that  of 
Biblical  foundation.  The  miraculous  is  quite  evident  in  their 
life  and  ministry.  And  they  met  death  with  triumphant  faith. 

The  book  is  divided  into  thirteen  sections  of  several  chap¬ 
ters  each,  a  chapter  devoted  to  a  person.  Philanthropists, 
rescue  workers,  missionaries,  revivalists,  men  of  prayer  and 
suffering,  and  others  are  included  in  the  list  of  saints  pre¬ 
sented.  The  reading  of  these  sketches  rejoices  the  heart, 
stimulates  faith,  and  inspires  to  faithful  endeavor  for  Christ. 

Leadership  for  Christ.  By  Harold  L.  Lundquist.  Moody 

Press,  Chicago,  Illinois.  113  pp.  $1.25. 

The  chapters  of  this  book  were  originally  delivered  over 
the  radio  and  are  now  published  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
heard  them,  through  the  re-emphasis  made  possible  by  read¬ 
ing,  and  for  others  who  desire  help  in  matters  of  Christian 
leadership. 

The  author  has  chosen  Peter  and  John  as  the  basis  of  his 
discussion  because,  as  he  states,  ‘*they  have  much  to  teach 
us.”  The  discussion  is  not  limited  to  the  subject  of  leadership, 
but  is  enlarged  with  devotional  suggestions  and  practical 
exhortations.  The  Christian  leader  is  viewed  from  the  quali¬ 
ties  and  characteristics  which  should  mark  him  as  a  leader. 
The  purpose  of  the  writer  appears  to  be  that  of  enabling  one 
to  evaluate  himself  and  remedy  faults  and  shortcomings  so 
as  to  be  more  effective  in  his  service  for  Christ. 

The  condition  of  the  world  today  cries  aloud  for  leader¬ 
ship  that  will  point  and  help  men  to  Christ,  in  whom  alone  is 
life  and  satisfaction.  May  this  little  book  be  used  of  God  to 
produce  such  leadership. 

From  Sinai  to  Calvary.  By  Lehmann  Strauss.  Loizeaux 

Brothers,  New  York.  182  pp.  Paper,  $1.00. 

To  those  whose  background  in  Christian  belief  and  life  is 
the  Reformed  confessional  creeds,  questions  arise  when  the 
truth  of  God’s  grace  as  a  rule  of  life  dawns  upon  their  under¬ 
standing.  Taught,  as  they  have  been,  to  believe  that  the 
Mosaic  Law,  the  Ten  Commandments,  is  the  rule  of  life  for 
the  Christian,  they  wonder  what  to  do  with  it  if  it  is  no 
longer  to  be  accepted  as  such.  The  author  of  this  book  has 
endeavored  to  help  all  so  situated  by  setting  forth  his  beliefs 
as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Law  to  the  Christian 
in  this  age. 

Chapter  one  is  the  pivotal  chapter  of  the  book,  for  it  is 
there  the  author  evaluates  the  Law  as  to  its  place  in  the 
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Scriptures  and  seeks  to  set  forth  what  he  terms  the  “lawful 
use  of  the  law.”  After  stating  that  the  Law  was  assigned 
especially  to  Israel,  was  a  temporary  covenant  which  cannot 
be  kept  by  man,  and  is  powerless  to  save,  he  concludes  by 
stating  that  since  “all  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc¬ 
tion,  for  instruction  in  righteousness:  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works” 
(2  Tim.  3:16-17)  the  Law  being  “as  much  a  part  of  the 
Canon  of  Scripture  as  is  any  other  part  of  the  Bible  has  not 
ceased  to  be  of  value  to  the  Christian.”  Ten  chapters  follow 
in  which  each  of  the  Ten  Commandments  is  treated  showing 
its  meaning  and  the  application  of  its  truth  to  the  Christian. 
The  final  chapter  is  a  setting  forth  of  the  “sovereign  law  of 
love,”  designated  by  the  author  “the  eleventh  commandment.” 

Acknowledgment  is  made  by  the  author  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  does  not  receive  life  from  the  Law — nor  is  the  Law  the 
rule  of  life  after  a  man  has  been  saved — and  that  Christ  is 
our  life  and  our  rule  of  life.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  contra¬ 
diction  of  that  position  in  the  development  of  the  book,  for 
Christian  life  is  evaluated  by  the  Law.  In  that  contradiction 
the  weakness  of  the  book  is  seen. 

The  Law  can  do  but  one  thing:  condemn  and  kill.  It 
leaves  the  sinner  in  utter  hopelessness,  so  also  the  Christian. 
No  life  issues  from  the  thunderings  of  Sinai.  Life  issues  from 
Calvary. — With  that  I  am  sure  the  author  agrees,  but  his 
treatise  does  not  clearly  bear  it  out.  An  understanding  of  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  will  do  what  the  Law  cannot  do: 
produce  a  desire  for  Christ  and  His  fulness  of  life.  The 
Christian  life  is  not  generated  by  external  thunderings,  but 
by  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit,  whose  work  it  is  to  make  the 
believer  truly  Christian. 

S.  W.  Murray 

His  Touch  Has  Still  Its  Ancient  Power.  By  Thomas  B. 

Rees.  Pickering  &  Inglis,  London.  79  pp.  3/6. 

This  volume  by  an  evangelical  who  has  become  known  to 
a  wide  circle  of  Christian  activity  both  in  Britain  and  North 
America  is  written  primarily  “to  reassure  and  encourage  all 
who  feel  that  the  evidence  of  Christ’s  power  in  spiritual 
transformation  is  not  so  startling  as  in  physical  healing 
when  here  on  earth.”  Mr.  Rees  illustrates  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  in  evangelism  the  power  of  the  gospel  in  the  lives  of 
men  and  women,  and  seeks  to  bring  professing  Christians  to 
a  sense  of  their  personal  responsibili^  to  those  who  are  lost. 
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The  book  should  stimulate  and  provoke  to  more  active  service 
for  Christ. 

The  Great  Divorce.  By  C.  S.  Lewis.  The  Centenary  Press, 

London.  118  pp.  7/6. 

As  in  the  case  of  his  earlier  book  Screwtape  Letters^  this 
volume  by  C.  S.  Lewis  takes  the  form  of  an  allegory.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  from  William  Blake  onwards  to 
marry  heaven  and  hell,  but  their  divorce  is  now  announced. 
Surprisingly,  heaven  is  only  a  bus  journey  distant  from  hell 
and  the  traveller  on  the  celestial  bus  learns  that  the  damned 
are  under  no  obligation  to  return  to  hell,  though  all  do  so  in 
fact.  Put  baldly,  hell  is  preferable  to  heaven  for  each  of 
these  excursionists;  in  embracing  illusion  they  made  reality 
unreal  and  therefore  could  not  endure  it. 

The  imagery  of  Lewis  is  hard  to  follow  at  times,  but  he 
is  always  stimulating  in  his  attack  on  illusion  whether  it  be 
religious  or  materialistic.  Of  his  satire  one  instance  might 
be  given:  the  disembodied  spirit  of  a  bishop  of  latitudinarian 
outlook  is  pictured  discussing  theological  mysteries.  Then 
*'the  ghost  nodded  its  head  and  beamed  on  the  spirit  with  a 
bright  clerical  smile — or  with  the  best  approach  to  it  which 
unsubstantial  lips  could  manage — and  then  turned  away 
humming  softly  to  itself  ‘City  of  God,  how  broad  and  far.*  ** 

The  Speeches  in  the  Acts.  By  F.  F.  Bruce,  M.A.  The 

Tyndale  Press,  London.  27  pp.  2/6. 

Delivered  as  the  Tyndale  New  Testament  Lecture  at  Ox¬ 
ford  in  1942,  this  brochure  by  Mr.  Bruce  is  a  survey  of  the 
main  Christian  speeches  reported  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
These  are  classified  under  the  headings  evangelistic,  deliber¬ 
ative,  apologetic,  and  hortatory,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  audience  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  author  pays 
considerable  attention  to  recent  New  Testament  criticism  in 
his  examination  of  this  most  important  record  of  early  Chris¬ 
tian  preaching  and  apologetics.  While  necessarily  technical, 
Mr.  Bruce*s  lecture  will  repay  careful  study  by  preachers  of 
the  gospel. 

Belfast,  N.  Ireland 

Librarian  Arnold  D.  Ehlert 

The  Bible  and  the  Common  Reader.  By  Mary  Ellen  Chase. 

MacMillan,  New  York.  316  pp.  $2.50. 

If  a  theologian  were  to  write  a  novel,  though  it  were  in¬ 
tended  for  “the  common  reader’*  he  could  scarcely  hope  to 
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have  it  escape  the  eyes  and  scrutiny  of  novelists.  Here  we 
have  a  book  on  the  Bible  written  by  a  novelist,  who  is  also 
professor  of  English  at  Smith  College.  She  professes  no 
profound  Biblical  scholarship.  Neither  does  she  write  for 
theologians  or  Bible  scholars.  Her  book  is  designed  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  others  her  own  delight  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and 
to  indicate  to  them  how  it  should  be  read.  This  she  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  done  for  her  students,  and  hopes  she  might  be 
able  to  do  now  for  a  larger  group.  The  book  can  hardly 
expect  to  escape  examination  from  the  Biblical  standpoint, 
however. 

The  work  probably  belongs  to  the  field  of  popular  Biblical 
introduction,  with  the  special  purpose  mentioned.  The  writer 
naturally  looks  at  the  Bible  as  literature,  and  the  literary 
approach  is  indeed  a  legitimate,  fascinating,  and  profitable 
one.  Too  little  is  made  of  it  in  seminaries  and  Bible  insti¬ 
tutes.  Miss  Chase  has  a  brilliant  approach  to  this  aspect 
of  the  Bible,  and  her  book  is  well  written  and  interesting  to 
read. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  book  should  have  been 
written  with  a  totally  liberal  bias.  Not  that  we  are  surprised 
at  the  liberality,  or  even  at  the  totality  of  it,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  liberal  is  but  one  approach.  There  is  an¬ 
other.  The  conservative  she  has  completely  ignored.  The 
author  confesses  to  having  derived  her  teaching  on  introduc¬ 
tion  from  Bewer,  Pfeiffer,  Fosdick,  and  others  of  the  liberal 
wing.  She  seems  to  know  nothing  of  men  like  Robert  Dick 
Wilson,  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  Sir  William  Ramsay,  Arthur 
T.  Pierson,  Zahn,  Coppens,  and  Steinmueller.  (We  don’t 
know,  of  course,  how  much  of  the  responsibility  rests  with 
her  teachers.)  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  made  known  that 
the  trend  abroad  is  away  from  the  liberal  extremes,  and  the 
extreme  liberals,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  casual  survey  of  the 
Biblical  literature  coming  out  of  Europe  (cf.  Widmer’s  Es 
Steht  Geschriehen,  reviewed  in  the  last  issue  of  this  maga¬ 
zine).  The  Church  Quarterly  Review  (Church  of  England 
magazine)  went  so  far  as  to  state  in  so  many  words:  “Lib¬ 
eral  Protestantism  failed,  and  has  run  its  course.  . . .  Yes,  the 
old  Liberalism  is  dead”  (Vol.  CXLII,  p.  161,  July-Sept., 
1946). 

The  author’s  students  are  apparently  not  informed  that 
there  are  these  two  schools  of  thought  on  the  authenticity 
and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  liberal  wing  is 
the  one  that  has  departed  from  the  mainline  of  Biblical 
interpretation.  Intellectual  honesty  would  seem  to  require  at 
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least  a  recognition  of  the  situation  as  it  exists.  If  the  truth 
were  known,  it  would  likely  turn  out  that  the  vast  majority  of 
regular  Bible  readers  in  this  country  accept  the  Bible  at  face 
value  (or  what  they  believe  to  be  face  value),  and  as  God’s 
Word,  possessing  power  to  transform  lives,  to  bring  one  into 
possession  of  redemption,  and  as  carrying  the  authority  of 
its  divine  Author.  One’s  appreciation  of  the  Bible  as  liter¬ 
ature  need  not  exclude  these  things,  and  in  fact  would  be 
augmented  were  one  in  possession  of  the  spiritual  values  that 
are  offered  through  it.  The  so-called  “common  reader,”  we 
fear,  is  invited  to  approach  the  Bible  with  no  thought  of  the 
spiritual  message  that  God  has  declared  through  it,  and  he  is 
in  reality  warned  against  it. 

The  Momentous  Event.  A  discussion  of  Scripture  teaching 
on  the  second  advent  and  questions  related  thereto.  By 
Rev.  W.  J.  Grier,  B.A.  The  Evangelical  Book  Shop, 
Belfast.  95  pp.  3s. 

This  book  was  written  to  make  easily  obtainable  in  the 
British  Isles  a  work  that  presents  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  “in  accord  with  the  time-honored  views  expressed  in 
the  great  creeds  of  the  church  in  all  ages”  (Intr.,  p.  7).  The 
book  turns  out  to  be  a  no-rapture,  amillennial  theory  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  certain  Dr.  Robert  Strong,  in  which  the  sequence 
of  end-time  events  is  as  follows:  apostasy,  final  rebellion 
under  Antichrist,  second  advent,  resurrection  of  the  sainted 
dead,  transformation  and  gathering  of  living  saints,  de¬ 
struction  of  Antichrist,  judgment  of  the  world,  conflagration, 
and  renovation  (pp.  92,  93). 

The  writer  appears  to  have  read  rather  widely  in  pro¬ 
phecy,  showing  familiarity  with  a  number  of  American 
works.  His  views  on  the  second  coming  itself  are  orthodox 
enough — personal,  visible,  sudden  and  unexpected,  glorious 
and  triumphant  (pp.  9,  10).  In  support  of  non-millenarian- 
ism  he  quotes  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  Fathers  as  well  as  Re¬ 
formers,  and  seeks  refuge  in  the  Westminster  Catechism.  He 
gives  no  references,  usually  not  even  identifying  the  works 
cited. 

He  admits,  however,  that  Revelation  20  is  the  crucial 
passage,  and  claims  that  it  does  not  teach  an  earthly  reign 
of  1,000  years  (p.  14).  Whether  the  reign  be  earthly  or  not, 
we  shall  not  stop  to  argue.  But  on  the  thousand  years  we 
have  a  few  words  to  say. 

Like  nearly  all  amillennialists,  the  author  of  this  book 
slips  a  cog  in  his  exposition  of  this  passage.  Granting  that 
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verses  2-5a  of  Revelation  20  do  appear  in  the  vision  that 
John  saw,  how  about  verse  6?  With  the  expression,  “This  is 
the  first  resurrection”  (5b),  the  language  changes.  Verse 
6b  is  interpretation.  Beginning  with  verse  6  and  continuing 
through  verse  8  we  have  neither  vision  nor  interpretation, 
but  prophecy  based  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  vision. 
Now  the  question  is.  Of  what  are  the  thousand  years  in  the 
vision  symbolic?  The  answer  comes  in  verses  6  and  7,  viz., 
a  thotisand  years!  The  trouble  is  that  the  fallacious  argu¬ 
ment — that  since  Revelation  is  a  book  of  symbols  the  sym¬ 
bolism  destroys  the  reality  of  the  things  symbolized — ^has 
been  repeated  so  often  that  unthinking  people  have  often 
come  to  accept  it  as  a  fact. 

Attention  is  called,  in  this  connection,  to  what  the  re¬ 
viewer  is  pleased  to  call  “the  pattern  of  prophecy”  as  it  is 
unfolded  in  the  Bible.  There  are  four  elements  usually 
present,  or  implied:  (1)  vision,  or  some  similar  vehicle  of 
reception  of  ideas,  (2)  interpretation,  (3)  prophecy,  or  pre¬ 
diction,  based  upon  the  interpretation,  stated  or  implied, 
and  (4)  fulfillment.  Now  if  one  will  examine,  for  instance, 
the  incidents  connected  with  the  dreams  of  Joseph  (Gen. 
37),  Pharoah  (Gen.  41),  Daniel  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  will 
be  observed  that  this  pattern  is  uniform.  The  situation  could 
be  more  clearly  charted,  if  one  would  take  the  trouble  to 
do  it.  The  identity  of  the  object(s)  is  seen  to  change  between 
the  vision  and  the  interpretation  in  each  case,  but  it  remains 
unchanged,  then,  through  the  interpretation,  prediction,  and 
the  fulfillment.  However,  the  numbers  do  not  change  any¬ 
where  along  the  line! 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  pattern  of  Revelation  20  :l-8.  Here, 
while  on  the  surface  the  pattern  might  seem  to  be  weakened 
by  the  omission  of  the  expressed  interpretation  (although  it 
is  plainly  evident  in  John’s  mind,  for  he  bases  his  prediction 
upon  it),  the  passage  is  in  reality  stronger  than  the  others 
in  that  even  in  the  vision  toe  have  the  thousand  years.  It  is 
not  a  thousand  of  something  else  that  has  to  be  interpreted. 
Neither  the  number  nor  the  identification  changes  through 
the  first  three  elements  of  the  prophetic  pattern.  On  what 
plausible  basis  could  one  postulate  a  theory  that  the  number 
would  break  down  here  before  the  fulfillment,  any  more  than 
anjrwhere  else? 

We  have  never  seen  an  amillennialist  meet  this  issue,  and 
until  one  does  and  explodes  this  rhetorico-historical  exegesis 
of  this  passage,  we  shall  continue  to  consider  the  millenarian 
on  the  safer  ground. 
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Homer  L.  Payne 

“Though  the  Mountains  Shake.”  By  Amy  Wilson-Car- 
michael.  Loizeaux  Brothers,  New  York.  IX,  294  pp.  $3.50. 
To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Dohnavur  books 
this  latest  title  will  come  as  another  chapter  of  spiritual 
blessing  and  uplift,  bringing  them  up  to  date  on  the  dealings 
of  the  Lord  with  the  Dohnavur  Missionary  Fellowship 
through  these  war  years.  To  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  Dohnavur  there  is  a  brief  note  at  the  back  of  the  book 
with  a  reference  to  the  book  Gold  Cord  by  the  same  author¬ 
ess  which  tells  the  story  of  the  mission’s  purpose,  beginnings, 
and  unique  way  of  life.  The  thought  of  the  Fellowship  that 
its  grounds  should  be  a  place  in  the  world  where  the  Lord  can 
“walk  about  ungrieved”  is  quietly  reflected  throughout  the 
pages  of  the  book.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  quality  that  draws 
out  the  heart  with  the  desire  for  more. 

As  intimated,  the  book  is  primarily  an  account  of  the 
Lord’s  providences  toward  the  Fellowship  during  the  difficult 
years  of  the  War.  Many  matters  are  included — ^flnances,  per¬ 
sonnel,  guidance,  buildings,  and  suffering — ^yet  through  it  all 
one  senses  not  only  the  desire  to  glorify  God  but  also  the 
purpose  of  presenting  spiritual  truth  to  other  pilgrims  who 
may  be  travelling  the  same  road.  There  is  the  ring  of  au¬ 
thority  in  the  comments  on  Christian  discipleship,  obedience, 
and  love,  an  authority  which  comes  from  experience  and  per¬ 
sonal  spiritual  integrity.  The  fineness  of  the  story  is  height¬ 
ened  by  a  wealth  of  excellent  quotations  as  well  as  much 
poetry  of  the  sort  that  appeals  to  the  universal  experience 
of  the  heart  in  seeking  the  Lord. 

As  in  previous  books  there  are  numerous  beautiful  illus¬ 
trations  done  in  sepia.  To  those  who  press  toward  the  mark, 
who  are  interested  in  true  missions,  who  love  quality  Chris¬ 
tian  reading,  this  book  will  come  with  lasting  blessing. 

John  H.  Bennetch 

Think  on  These  Things  and  Other  Papers.  By  Alfred  S. 
Loizeaux.  Loizeaux  Brothers,  New  York.  107  pp.  $1.00. 
The  author  of  God*s  School  and  Afterward  That  Which 
Is  Spiritual  reprints  sixteen  of  his  edifying  articles  here,  all 
of  them  from  the  magazine  Help  and  Food.  None  of  the 
papers  will  exceed  a  dozen  pages  while  some  are  less  than 
two,  but  each  is  packed  with  uncompromising,  well-written, 
devotional  material.  Some  passages  from  the  Bible  have  been 
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expounded  with  evangelistic  purpose;  most,  however,  were 
chosen  with  a  view  to  the  edifying  of  believers.  Two  articles 
have  come  out  already  in  tract  form.  Almost  all  keep  bring¬ 
ing  in  appropriate  bits  of  poetry  in  addition  to  meaningful 
illustration.  Everywhere,  frequent  headings  will  make  it 
easy  to  follow  the  thought  being  pursued.  Although  some  of 
the  evangelical  literature  written  along  similar  lines  is  known 
for  its  fanciful  typology,  it  will  soon  be  discovered  that  Mr. 
Loizeaux  writes  in  a  different  vein  even  if  sympathetic  to 
the  subject.  A  portrait  of  the  author  has  furnished  an  at¬ 
tractive  frontispiece  for  these  papers  on  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  themes. 

Tabernacle  Alphabet.  By  Charles  E.  Pont.  Loizeaux 

Brothers,  New  York,  xvii,  99  pp.,  16  illustrations.  $2.00. 

A  new  handbook  like  this  for  the  study  of  Tabernacle 
typology  Bible  students  will  welcome  for  several  reasons. 
Not  only  has  the  author  served  recently  in  the  pastorate  and 
evangelistic  field,  but  for  still  more  years  has  he  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  field  of  art — for  example,  his  work  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  ete.  Perhaps  never  before  did  such  an  able 
craftsman  turn  to  illustrating  and  expounding  the  Taber¬ 
nacle.  Then,  too,  the  writer  evinces  no  little  skill  in  express¬ 
ing  himself,  drawing  upon  the  best  sources  of  information, 
and  arranging  the  material  alphabetically  for  quick  refer¬ 
ence.  Indeed  Dr.  H.  A.  Ironside  has  written  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  which  he  furnishes  this  work:  “Undoubtedly,  the 
book  will  prove  a  source  of  blessing  to  those  who  study  it  in 
dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  an  open  Bible  before 
them.”  What  also  may  recommend  the  modest  volume  to  its 
readers  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pont  advances  reverently,  never 
dogmatically  where  our  information  may  be  lacking.  One 
of  the  book’s  features  happens  to  be  Biblical  numerology, 
but  even  here  the  author  will  never  venture  beyond  such 
limits  as  F.  W.  Grant  has  already  defined  with  care.  Withal, 
the  practical  and  spiritual  outlook  of  the  writer  should  make 
this  candid  work  with  its  beautiful  illustrations  an  asset  to 
any  library. 

Man  and  Society  in  the  New  Testament.  By  Ernest  F. 

Scott,  D.D.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  299  pp. 

$2.75. 

Now  the  versatile  pen  of  Dr.  Scott,  who  served  for  long 
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years  on  the  faculty  of  Union  Seminary  in  New  York  until 
his  recent  retirement,  has  produced  a  Religious  Book  Club 
selection  for  the  ninth  time.  This  selection,  the  latest  work 
from  a  tireless  thinker,  aims  at  correcting  a  view  of  the 
New  Testament’s  social  teaching.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
the  social  doctrines  of  Christianity  may  be  taken  by  them¬ 
selves  with  utter  disregard  of  the  message  to  which  they 
belong  and  from  which  they  derive  their  sanction.  A  para¬ 
graph  from  the  Preface  will  make  the  author’s  viewpoint 
clear :  “The  present  writer  is  convinced  that  the  true  solution 
of  most  of  our  urgent  problems  is  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  he  feels  strongly  that  its  social  teaching  is 
often  grievously  misunderstood.  Its  authority  is  claimed  for 
theories  and  movements  which  are  directly  opposed  to  its 
main  intention.  Our  new  philosophies  belittle  the  person¬ 
ality,  and  seek  to  account  for  everything  in  human  life  from 
communal  motives  and  influences.  This  mode  of  thought  has 
coloured  the  modern  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  social  interest  is  placed  at  the  centre,  and  the  religious 
message  is  considered  in  the  light  of  it.  To  the  mind  of  the 
present  writer  this  view  is  entirely  wrong.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  teaching,  as  he  understood  it,  revolves  on  two  poles, — 
the  fact  of  God  and  the  fact  of  human  personality.  He  has 
tried  in  this  book  to  trace  back  the  Christian  conception  of 
society  to  its  roots  in  a  religion,  which  was  concerned,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  the  relation  of  the  soul  of  God.’’ 

Evangelical  and  liberal  may  agree  with  the  criticism  of 
current  social  theory  being  offered.  But  where  the  former 
at  least  will  part  company  with  Dr.  Scott  is  in  method  of 
rebuttal.  It  suffices  for  a  liberal,  and  Dr.  Scott  is  one,  to 
emphasize  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  universal  brother¬ 
hood  of  man  along  with  the  individuality  of  human  beings, 
when  refuting  communism  that  may  employ  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  watchwords  of  peace,  love,  justice,  etc.  In  the  case  of 
the  evangelical,  however,  the  critique  must  take  another 
form.  He  is  looking  to  the  gospel  for  power  adequate  to  a 
renovation  of  the  world  (Rom.  1:16,  17),  and  if  premillen- 
nial  will  not  expect  any  thoroughgoing,  worldwide  change 
without  the  return  of  Christ  to  earth. 
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Pathways  through  the  Bible.  By  Mortimer  J.  Cohen.  Jewish 
Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.  548  pp.  $3.00. 

Pleading  China.  By  Duncan  McRoberts.  Zondervan,  Grand 
Rapids.  141  pp.  $1.50. 

Revelation.  By  M.  R.  De  Haan,  M.D.  Zondervan,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids.  308  pp.  $2.50. 

From  Roman  Priest  to  Radio  Evangelist.  By  Manuel  Garrido 
Aldama.  Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids.  114  pp.  $1.25. 

Mary  Slessor.  By  Basil  Miller.  Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids. 
139  pp.  $1.60. 

A  Beginning  Greek  Book.  By  John  Merle  Rife.  Privately 
printed.  New  Concord,  Ohio,  x,  216  pp. 

Pots  of  Gold.  By  Edith  Marie  Beyerle.  Loizeaux  Brothers, 
New  York.  218  pp.  $2.00. 

The  Lord  Stood  by  Me.  China  Inland  Mission  symposium. 
China  Inland  Mission,  Philadelphia.  91  pp.  40^,  paper. 

Toward  a  United  Church.  By  William  Adams  Brown.  Charles 
Scribner’s,  New  York.  264  pp."$2.50. 

The  Legend  of  King  Keret.  By  H.  L.  Ginsberg.  American 
Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  New  Haven,  Conn.  60  pp. 
2  plates.  $1.25,  paper. 

The  Gilgamesh  Epic  and  Old  Testament  Parallels.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  Heidel.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  ix, 
269  pp.  $3.60. 

Salvation  and  Sovereign  Grace.  By  Keith  L.  Brooks.  American 
Prophetic  League,  Los  Angeles.  31  pp.  30^,  paper. 

The  Theology  of  John  Wesley.  By  William  R.  Cannon.  Abing- 
don-Cokesbury  Press,  New  York.  284  pp.  $2.50. 

Have  You  Considered  Him?  By  Wilbur  M.  Smith.  Moody 
Press,  Chicago.  42  pp.  15^,  paper. 

The  Year  of  the  Tiger.  By  John  Bechtel.  Moody  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago.  218  pp.  $1.50. 

Evangelism  in  Sermon  and  Song.  By  E.  0.  Sellers.  Moody 
Press,  Chicago.  96  pp.  $1.25. 

The  Voice  of  Thanksgiving,  Number  Five.  Compiled  and  edit¬ 
ed  by  Moody  Bible  Institute.  Moody  Press,  Chicago.  86^. 

Heralds  of  God.  By  James  S.  Stewart,  D.  D.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s,  New  York.  222  pp.  $2.50. 

All  Out  for  God.  By  Walter  R.  Alexander.  Moody  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago.  140  pp.  $1.50. 

ABC*s  of  Salvation.  By  J.  J.  Van  Gorder.  Moody  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago.  175  pp.  $1.50. 
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program  of  service  in  the  prec¬ 
ious  name  of  our  Lord.  Even 
then  how  superhuman  the  toskl 
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